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Glory  Story 

ANN  ESS  MORROW 
Pontiac  Northern  High  School 
Pontiac,  Michigan 


HAT  better  way  to  open  an  issue 
of  a  magazine  with  national  circulation 
than  to  give  a  salute  to  the  American 
flag?  Especially  now  is  this  significant. 
With  Alaska’s  star  bursting  out  upon 
our  willing  field  last  Independence  Day, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  still  an¬ 
other — Hawaii’s — will  be  glowing  there 
on  next  July  Fourth,  we  know  that  this 
year  is  unique  in  all  our  nation’s  history. 
Only  during  these  twelve  months  will 
our  flag  be  spangled  with  exactly  forty- 
nine  stars,  alert  as  boys  and  girls  at 
story  hour. 

So  we  raise  our  heads  and  hearts  to 
Old  Glory,  and  the  message  that  the 
flag  conveys  to  us  seems  well  adapted  to 
an  issue  dedicated  to  communication 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  school  today. 

Indeed,  our  flag  does  communicate, 
serving  as  a  glorious  mouthpiece  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  all,  exhorting  us  to 
carry  on  when  courage  lags — or  when 
that  virtue  is  uppermost,  to  practice  jus¬ 
tice,  loyalty,  equality,  and  liberty.  That 
we  hear  its  message  is  evidenced  in  the 
way  we  live,  in  the  privileges  that  we 
enjoy  and  sometimes  use  improperly. 

I  always  wonder,  in  a  land  of  the 
traditional  four  freedoms,  how  we  can 
call  them  four.  There  seems  to  be  a 
myriad  of  freedoms,  large  and  small. 

The  Flag  in  School 

We  often  talk  of  freedom  at  school 
in  our  attempts  to  guide  boys  and  girls 


into  a  wise  and  worthy  way  of  making 
their  decisions.  The  stars  and  stripes  are 
central  to  this  educational  process.  Bul¬ 
letin  boards  are  devoted  to  the  flag  at 
special  times  throughout  the  year.  Chil¬ 
dren  cut  out  stars  and  learn  about  them 
in  social  studies,  art,  and  science  classes. 
Little  folk  read  stories  about  Betsy  Ross 
and  are  inspired  to  make  their  own  flags 
from  rectangles  of  construction  paper. 
Boys  and  girls  with  longer  arms  and  legs 
give  term-talks  about  the  nation’s  em¬ 
blem.  Some  even  write  to  the  White 
House  for  a  wealth  of  information, 
which  is  dispatched  officially  and 
promptly  from  the  capital.  The  prompti¬ 
tude  with  which  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  flag  are  answered  thrills 
and  warms  one,  awakening  a  realization 
that  the  nation’s  heart  is  easily  touched, 
that  it  isn’t  tightly  wrapped  in  red  tape. 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

Everyone  knows  that  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  is  a  vital  part  of  life  at  school, 
though  many  people  like  myself,  who 
for  years  recited  the  pledge  in  its  old 
form,  find  that  they  must  utter  the 
words  carefully  and  consciously  lest 
they  omit  the  words  "one  nation  under 
God.’’  In  so  doing,  we  tend  to  gain  an 
appreciation  for  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  an  appreciation  that  we  did  not 
have  heretofore. 

In  many  places  we  even  say  the 
pledge  to  the  American  flag  in  a  foreign 
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language.  In  French,  we  open  class  that 
way  each  day,  and,  as  we  make  the 
euphonious  sounds  ring  with  the  stirring 
message,  we  all  feel  warmly  one.  For 
some  language  classes  charts  of  the 
pledge  may  be  obtained  in  foreign 
tongues — although  the  picture  of  Old 
Glory  topping  each  chart  communicates 
in  universal  tongue. 

Other  Activities 

Yes,  the  flag  communicates.  It  tells 
us  to  make  the  best  of  every  opportunity. 
It  bids  us  to  think  of  ways  to  keep  our 
youngsters  proud  to  be  Americans.  We 
conduct  essay  contests  based  on  the 
theme  of  love  of  America.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  always  sees  to  this — and  to 
the  good,  because  such  contests  help  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  of  the 
way  the  youngsters’  fathers  and  brothers 
felt  when  they  took  to  the  battlefields  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  Old  Glory. 

We  learn  our  nation’s  history;  we 
sing  our  famous  flag  song  with  its  open¬ 
ing  visual  query.  We  study  literature 
that  is  patriotic;  we  dramatize  “The 
Man  without  a  Country.’’  We  familiarize 
ourselves  with  flag  etiquette,  on  which 
the  Scouts  are  often  young  authorities. 
We  visit  citizenship  classes  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  observe  the  students  putting  on 
programs  in  their  happy  broken  accents, 
and  marvel  at  their  knowledge  of  our 
country.  If  only  we 'could  do  so  well! 

Where  Are  the  Flags? 

I  wonder,  too,  at  times,  if  we  all 
appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  usually 
an  American  flag  in  every  schoolroom, 
just  as  there  is  a  Bible  in  each.  Yet, 
where  are  the  flags  in  and  around  our 
homes?  If  our  families  don’t  own  these 


symbols  of  our  nation,  how  can  the 
children  fly  them?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  all  know  far  more  people  who  raise 
the  roof  at  home  than  those  who  raise 
the  flag.  In  some  areas,  dry-cleaning  es¬ 
tablishments  are  helping  to  encourage 
ownership  and  display  of  flags  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  freshen  them  without  charge. 
Thus  far,  not  too  many  of  us  are  causing 
these  firms  to  work  overtime. 

There  is  something  especially  beauti¬ 
ful  about  our  emblem,  gloriously  un¬ 
furled.  We  look  about  for  it  in  eagerness 
on  our  return  from  foreign  lands.  Some¬ 
times  we  appear  and  feel  both  puzzled 
and  wistful  as  we  recall  how  national 
banners  waved  everywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  we  have  visited.  But,  where 
are  the  flags  here?  Perhaps  we  don’t 
feel  the  need  for  raising  a  banner  to 
show  our  love  for  our  country.  I  would 
rather  believe  that  the  paucity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  flags  on  display  is  caused  by  this 
feeling  than  by  careless  loyalty.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  the  kind  we  seek  to  foster  in 
our  schools. 

The  Symbolism  of  Colors 

I  think  of  Old  Glory  whenever  there 
are  differences  at  school,  for  little  ex¬ 
plosions  are  bound  to  pop  up  like  ready 
toast  because  of  varying  dispositions  and 
backgrounds.  Then  the  children  and  I 
look  up  and  see  the  flag,  symbolizing 
unity,  and  reverence  is  ours. 

For  me  the  flag  carries  mighty  mes¬ 
sages.  I  look  at  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
see  how  much  of  it  there  is  in  all  the 
boys  and  girls  I  meet.  Everywhere  I 
turn,  I  see  the  colors  of  the  flag — the 
red,  the  white,  and  the  blue. 

I  see  the  red  of  courage  in  the  flag 
and  also  in  the  boys  and  girls.  I  see  it  in 
those  who  shrink  from  giving  speeches 
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and  yet  tremble  through  to  the  finish, 
instead  of  taking  an  easy  E  or  zero. 
Why,  there  is  courage!  Children  display 
courage  at  times  by  asking  questions 
about  things  that  are  already  clear  to 
the  other  students.  It  would  be  so  easy 
to  remain  silent.  Children  show  courage 
when  they  honestly  and  sincerely  apol¬ 
ogize  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  deed. 
Children  demonstrate  their  courage,  too, 
in  the  way  they  “carry  on”  in  a  favor¬ 
able  way,  whenever  there  is  a  crisis. 

The  white  in  the  flag  stands  for  basic 
purity.  Essentially  boys  and  girls  are 
pure  and  good.  Oh,  this  quality  turns 
gray  at  times,  as  a  teacher’s  hair,  but  in 
their  deep-down  make-up,  children  are 
good.  They  plan  surprises,  give  freely 
when  called  upon,  defend  those  who 
they  feel  are  victims  of  unfairness,  and 
in  many  ways  demonstrate  their  basic 
wholesomeness. 

I  see  the  blueness  of  the  field  as  a 
symbol  of  truth.  In  school  we  stress 
truth,  both  in  our  dealings  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  in  our  quest  for  knowledge, 
which  is  truth.  Children  respect  and 
admire  truth  in  both  connotations.  And 
always  there  is  the  blue  of  loyalty  in  the 
causes  that  youngsters  champion,  once 
their  interest  is  aroused. 

The  Symbolism  of  Stripes 

Thirteen  stripes  there  are,  straight 
and  narrow  as  the  paths  we  hope  the 


children  will  tread — thirteen  stripes, 
unchanging  as  the  standards  of  morality 
that  dominate  American  life.  I  view  the 
stripes  as  thirteen  steps  that  challenge 
boys  and  girls  to  climb — kindergarten 
first,  and  then  twelve  grades  that  bring 
our  country’s  youth  into  the  open  to 
look  about  for  brand-new  academic  goals 
or  into  life  itself. 

The  Field  as  a  Whole 

The  field  is  fertile,  for  it  has  sprouted 
stars  throughout  the  years.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  through  the  years,  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  research  has  sprouted  new 
truths  and  new  facts.  These  must  take 
their  place  with  other  truths  and  facts. 
The  pattern  of  knowledge  must  be  re¬ 
arranged  in  the  way  the  stars  themselves 
are  rearranged  with  the  addition  of  each 
new  state,  and  new  ways  must  be  found 
for  communicating  this  knowledge. 

Indeed,  much  as  a  pleasant  newcomer 
is  welcomed  in  a  room  that  is  filled  with 
happy  children,  so  the  forty-ninth  star 
is  welcomed  by  the  rest,  marking  the 
first  change  in  aspect  of  Old  Glory  in 
almost  a  half  century.  And  even  as  we 
greet  this  symbol  of  a  state  that  is  new¬ 
ly  ours,  the  fiftieth — symbolic  of  Hawaii 
— is  almost  ready  to  peek  through,  com¬ 
municating  pride  and  joy  at  being  part 
of  the  United  States  to  which  we  daily 
pledge  allegiance  through  our  words  and 
through  our  deeds. 


Speech  was  given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  whereby  to  com¬ 
municate  their  mind;  but  to  wise  men,  whereby  to  conceal  it. 

— Robert  South,  Sermon  (J676) 


How  Well  Do  We  Communicate? 

HAROLD  P.  ZELKO 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

E  spend  most  of  our  waking  hours  mates  and  studies  have  indicated  that 
communicating.  At  no  time  in  the  his-  we  spend  about  25  per  cent  of  our  com- 
tory  of  mankind  has  communication  munication  time  on  the  written  medium, 
loomed  so  importantly  to  all  of  us  as  9  per  cent  on  writing,  and  16  per  cent 
it  does  today.  Living  in  an  age  of  global  on  reading.  This  means  that  we  spend 
conflict  and  pressures,  we  are  more  con-  about  75  per  cent  of  our  communica- 
cemed  than  ever  before  with  what  goes  tion  time  on  the  oral  medium — 30  per 
on  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  We  cent  on  speaking  and  45  per  cent  on 
keep  our  ears  tuned  to  the  news  on  the  listening.  These  figures  will  of  course 
radio,  our  eyes  on  the  newspapers,  and  vary  in  individuals  and  in  different 
both  on  the  television  set.  As  our  con-  walks  of  life,  but  they  represent  an  aver- 
cern  and  interest  in  what  is  going  on  age.  And  the  significant  thing  is  that 
around  us  have  mounted,  thus  placing  listening  is  the  communication  shill  we 
us  in  a  position  to  seek  all  the  informa-  use  the  most,  and  the  total  oral  process 
tion  we  can,  we  are  also  realizing  the  of  communication  is  used  by  most  of 
greater  importance  of  making  ourselves  us  about  thrqe  times  as  much  as  the 
clear  when  we  are  on  the  sending  end  written  process, 
of  communication. 

As  teachers  we  face  an  increasing  What  Is  Communication? 

challenge  to  make  ourselves  understood, 

for  ours  is  mostly  the  job  of  transmitting  One  of  the  major  problems  of  corn- 
information,  knowledge,  facts,  ideas,  munication  is  that  we  don’t  understand 
and  interpretations  to  others.  As  par-  what  is  really  involved  in  the  process, 
ents,  there  is  not  a  single  incident  with  Our  tendency  is  to  think  of  it  as  the 
one  of  our  children  that  does  not  pose  process  of  transmitting  or  sending  mes- 
the  problem  of  understanding  the  feel-  sages  to  others.  We  therefore  think  of 
ings  and  sensitivities  that  are  always  in-  communication  as  a  one-way  process, 
volved  in  trying  to  transfer  or  exchange  rather  than  the  two-way  process  which 
ideas.  As  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  we  it  actually  is.  Communication  always  in- 
are  constantly  on  the  receiving  end  of  all  volves  the  exchange  of  meaning  between 
kinds  of  communication  from  others.  two  or  more  people.  It  is  never  simply  a 

We  are  living  in  a  society  of  much  one-way  street, 
greater  social  interaction  than  ever  be-  Even  the  teacher  in  the  classroom 
fore.  Our  participation  in  clubs,  organi-  who  “lectures”  for  a  certain  length  of 
zadons,  community  affairs,  and  other  time  to  silent  students  (who  are  pre¬ 
activities  has  put  into  focus  our  need  sumed  to  be  listening)  must  realize  that 
for  greater  understanding  of  each  other  as  he  speaks  his  students  are  reacting, 
and  of  the  communicative  process.  Esti-  sending  back  some  kind  of  messages, 
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feeding  back  their  understanding,  feel¬ 
ings,  attitudes,  confusion,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  case.  As  these  messages 
come  back  and  as  the  teacher  continues 
to  talk,  the  message-sending  adapts  to 
the  reactions,  which  in  turn  vary  and 
continue  to  affect  the  message.  Thus  the 
total  process  becomes  more  than  just 
two-way;  it  is  circular  and  dynamic, 
constantly  showing  the  effects  of  the  in¬ 
teracting  between  sender  and  receiver. 

We  rarely  have  perfect  communica¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  well  to  recognize  this 
fact.  The  sender  has  more  in  his  head 
than  he  can  actually  transmit.  No 
words  or  other  symbols  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  accurate  enough  to  fit  the 
sender’s  message  100  per  cent.  The 
receiver,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a 
different  person  from  the  sender,  can¬ 
not  interpret  the  sender’s  language,  ac¬ 
tions,  attitudes,  feelings,  and  any  other 
symbols  he  might  be  using  exactly 
100  per  cent)  the  same  as  the  sender 
meant  them.  The  message  consists  of  a 
combination  of  facts,  knowledge,  ideas, 
feelings,  and  attitudes.  If  we  could 
stick  only  to  pure  facts  and  pure  knowl¬ 
edge,  perhaps  both  sender  and  receiver 
could  approach  100  per  cent  accuracy. 
But  as  long  as  we  are  human  beings 
this  is  hard  to  do! 

The  ideal  communication  is  that  of 
the  old  man  who  talks  to  himself.  He 
usually  explains  that  “I  talk  to  myself 
for  two  reasons :  I  like  to  talk  to  a  smart 
man;  and  I  like  to  hear  a  smart  man 
talk.”  But  separate  this  old  man  into 
two  or  more  people,  which  is  always  the 
case  in  communication,  and  one  throws 
together  two  of  the  most  complex  mech¬ 
anisms  ever  devised,  and  they  are  never 
exactly  alike.  True,  there  are  similar¬ 
ities  between  indivduals,  but  each  one 
is  unique. 


Why  Does  Communication 
Break  Down? 

We  have  already  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion  simply  by  saying  that  sender  and 
receiver  are  not  exactly  alike.  But  let’s 
list  and  analyze  a  little  more  the  bar¬ 
riers  that  keep  us  from  understanding 
each  other,  and  the  reasons  that  com¬ 
munication  breaks  down. 

1.  Failure  to  understand  that  com¬ 
munication  is  a  two-way,  circular  proc¬ 
ess.  If  we  think  of  communication  as 
simply  a  one-way  process,  we  are  bound 
to  speak  and  listen  from  the  standpoint 
of  self-interest  rather  than  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  other  person. 

2.  '7"  complex,  or  self-centered- 
ness.  This  is  the  root  of  most  of  our 
trouble,  in  that  many  of  the  other  bar¬ 
riers  to  understanding  stem  from  the 
fact  that  we  speak  and  listen  primarily 
with  self  in  mind.  This  in  turn  affects 
our  attitudes,  prejudices,  feelings,  and 
ultimately  the  language  we  use  or  hear. 

3.  Status  and  position.  Much  of 
our  interpersonal  communication  is 
with  others  who  occupy  different  levels 
of  status  or  position  in  relation  to  ours. 
The  teacher-student  relationship  obvi¬ 
ously  places  the  teacher  in  a  higher 
status  level.  So  does  the  parent-child  re¬ 
lationship  and  that  of  the  supervisor 
and  employee.  It  is  difficult  to  put  one’s 
self  on  the  same  status  level  as  the  other 
person,  for  we  are  prone  to  want  to 
take  advantage  of  our  position  "above” 
the  other  fellow. 

4.  Background  and  experiences. 
Just  as  no  two  persons  are  exactly  alike, 
so  it  is  that  our  experiences  in  life  are 
usually  different  from  those  of  the  per¬ 
son  on  the  other  end  of  the  communica¬ 
tion.  And  there  is  no  question  that  we 
think,  speak,  listen,  and  interpret  out  of 
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frames  of  reference  that  we  have  used 
and  developed  from  our  prior  experi¬ 
ences. 

5.  Emotions  and  prejudices.  In  a 
given  situation,  or  with  respect  to  a 
particular  subject  under  discussion,  we 
might  have  a  very  deep  emotional  feel¬ 
ing  or  a  strong  prejudice.  If  this  is  deep 
enough,  it  will  prevent  clear  and  ration¬ 
al  thinking  on  the  subject  at  hand,  and 
obviously  both  sender  and  receiver  will 
not  interpret  the  message  the  same  way 
unless  the  feeling  or  prejudice  is  exactly 
the  same  in  both  of  them — which  usual¬ 
ly  is  not  the  case. 

6.  Resistance  to  change.  Most  of  us 
tend  to  stay  with  the  status  quo  and 
thus  become  upset  when  a  change  is 
proposed.  This  may  be  true  even  when 
a  teacher  makes  an  assignment  of 
something  new,  or  a  parent  asks  a  child 
to  do  something  he  is  not  used  to  doing. 
As  senders,  we  fail  to  show  why  and  to 
motivate  otherwise  the  receiver  in  the 
direction  of  seeing  the  values  in  the 
proposal  or  suggestion.  As  receivers,  we 
tend  to  bristle  up  and  to  think  of 
reasons  why  we  don’t  want  to  follow 
the  suggestion  rather  than  to  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

7.  Crooked  thinking.  VVe  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  logical  thinkers,  but 
actually  our  thoughts  are  so  much  filled 
with  our  feelings,  emotions,  prejudices, 
and  attitudes  that  our  thinking  process 
is  seldom  so  clear  or  so  logical  as  we 
claim  it  is.  We  make  sweeping  generali¬ 
zations  that  are  not  warranted  from  the 
facts;  we  make  deductions  in  regard  to 
a  specific  case  that  are  not  at  all  sound; 
we  attribute  a  situation  to  some  remote 
happening  when  the  situation  must 
have  been  brought  about  by  other 
things;  and  we  otherwise  distort  the  logi¬ 
cal  thinking  process. 
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8.  Language.  The  words  and  lan¬ 
guage  we  use  to  express  our  meanings 
are  the  chief  external  symbols  of  com¬ 
munication.  Many  would  say  that  our 
failure  in  the  use  of  language  is  our  pri¬ 
mary  barrier.  But  we  must  realize  that 
the  language  we  use  (or  hear)  in  a  given 
situation  is  brought  into  use,  with  all 
the  factors  and  barriers  described  above 
influencing  the  selection  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  We  must  also  realize  that  we 
communicate  with  other  symbols  as  well 
as  language:  actions,  voice  tone  and  in¬ 
flection,  facial  expression,  silence  or  in¬ 
action,  attitude,  and  other  intangibles. 
Our  effort  should  be  to  use  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  and  objective  language  possible 
to  convey  meaning.  We  should  also  real¬ 
ize  the  difference  between  conveying 
facts  and  precise  knowledge  and  express¬ 
ing  opinion  and  judgments. 

The  total  barriers  to  effective  com¬ 
munication  are  many  and  complex,  as 
we  see  from  just  this  brief  review.  They 
are  a  combination  of  psychological,  so¬ 
ciological,  semantic,  physical,  and  rhe¬ 
torical  obstacles.  Putting  this  another 
way,  they  involve  our  differences  as  peo¬ 
ple,  the  situational  relationship  we  are 
in,  the  use  and  interpretation  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  meaning,  our  actions,  and  the 
total  principles  we  use  in  putting  our 
thoughts  together  as  we  speak  or  in 
interpreting  the  thoughts  of  others  as 
we  listen. 

Improving  Our  Communications 

It  is  well  for  us  to  take  stock  and 
evaluate  ourselves  as  communicators 
from  time  to  time  in  life,  and  surely  as 
we  approach  or  go  away  from  particular 
situations  with  other  people.  The  pri¬ 
mary  step  in  doing  this  is  to  realize 
that  communication  consists  of  more 
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than  just  mechanics,  techniques,  and 
words.  It  starts  with  far  less  tangible 
things  and  adds  up  essentially  to  an 
attempt  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  ourselves  and  the  other  person.  Most 
of  us  believe  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
withdrawing  from  the  “I”  or  "self’  in¬ 
terest  and  developing  a  greater  aware¬ 
ness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  others.  This  means  that 
the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  speaking  and  listening;  we 
should  constantly  think  in  terms  of 
YOU  (the  other  fellow)  rather  than  I. 

In  speaking,  first  we  must  realize  that 
communication  is  a  two-way,  circular 
process.  Then  we  should  consider  that, 
unless  our  message  (which  may  be  facts, 
knowledge,  ideas,  opinions,  etc.)  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  interpreted  by  the  other  per¬ 
son  as  we  orginally  intended  it,  we  have 
not  communicated.  This  should  lead  us 
to  consider  the  listener,  his  interests, 
background,  exp>eriences,  status  in  re¬ 
lation  to  ourselves,  emotions  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  way  he  is  likely  to  inter¬ 
pret  what  we  say.  In  planning  what  to 
say,  we  should  try  to  employ  the  prin¬ 


ciples  of  clear  purpose  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  ideas  and  the  selection  of 
examples,  data,  and  language  which  will 
be  adapted  best  to  the  other  person. 

In  listening,  we  should  put  ourselves 
in  the  speaker’s  position,  realize  that  in 
his  mind  he  has  something  worth  while 
to  say,  and  try  to  interpret  this  in  terms 
of  his  frame  of  reference,  his  back¬ 
ground,  status,  and  feelings.  Listening 
should  be  an  active  not  a  passive  act 
which  requires  that  we  show  interest, 
look  alert,  lean  forward,  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  what  we  hear.  We  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  separate  fact  from  opinion  and, 
above  all,  to  understand  the  speaker’s 
meaning  before  we  make  up  our  reply 
and  start  answering  or  finding  fault 
with  the  speaker’s  position. 

As  total  communicators,  we  should 
develop  a  YOU  attitude  in  all  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  people.  Trying  to  understand 
the  one  on  the  other  end  of  the  com¬ 
municative  process  is  the  biggest  step 
we  can  take,  not  only  to  develop  our 
abilities  as  speakers  and  listeners,  but 
also  to  make  ourselves  totally  more  effec¬ 
tive  persons. 
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The  End  of  the  Tunnel.  By  Paul 
Capon.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bobbs-Menill.  1959.  $3.00. 

Four  young  teen-agers  start  out  to  explore 
the  tunnels  of  a  forgotten  cave.  They  have  a 
very  strange  and  exciting  trip,  especially  after 
they  come  to  a  door  in  a  wall  of  natural  rock. 

— A.  Studor 

Blithe  Genius.  By  Gladys  Malvern.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Longmans.  1959.  $2.95. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  composer,  Giaccomo  Rossini,  written 


delightfully  for  youngsters  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.  Young  persons  who  enjoy  The  Barber 
of  Seville  and  William  Tell  will  greatly  en¬ 
joy  reading  this  book. — Paul  Zankowich 

Deborah  Remembers.  By  Lillie  Van- 
derveer  Albrecht.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hastings. 
1959.  $2.75. 

Deborah  is  a  doll  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  who  began  her  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  career  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
but  is  now  in  a  museum.  Down  through  the 
years,  she  has  been  a  companion  of  many 
little  mothers. — Paul  Zankowich 


Let’s  Reach  for  Speech! 

DAWN  DAVIS 
Madison  Junior  High  School 


Pontiac, 

3  PEAKING  in  our  society  is  an  impor- 
tant  tool.  Let’s  face  the  situation  frank¬ 
ly.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
language  activity  of  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  takes  the  form  of  speaking  or  listen¬ 
ing.  In  school,  some  stress  is  placed  on 
communication  with  “talking  time,” 
book  reports,  discussion  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  class,  recitation  of  anecdotes,  or 
paraphrasing  what  has  been  read  in 
class. 

All  these  activities  encouraged  by 
teachers  do  serve  to  improve  speech. 
However,  we  still  find  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  children,  college  students,  and 
adults  need  help  in  acquiring  fluency 
of  expression.  They  leave  sentences  un¬ 
finished;  they  stumble,  repeat,  hesitate, 
and  dread  any  kind  of  public-speaking 
situation. 

Since  speech  is  our  principal  method 
of  communication,  the  classroom  pro¬ 
vides  the  natural  environment  for  the 
student  to  develop  social  competence  so 
that  he  can  approach  maturity  as  a  con¬ 
tributing  member  of  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety — one  who  can  think  and  speak 
both  critically  and  creatively. 

Need  for  Help 

Many  school  systems  have  realized 
the  need  to  help  not  merely  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  who  cannot  articulate 
successfully,  but  also  the  average  child 
by  providing  situations  where  he  can 
develop  skills  and  understandings  in 
the  numerous  ways  that  he  will  use 
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speech  during  his  life.  These  systems  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

There  are  other  systems  that  need  to 
take  certain  positive  steps  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  acquire  adequate  and  effective 
patterns  of  speaking,  understanding, 
and  skills. 

In  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
there  is  excellent  opportunity  to  stress 
effective  listening,  thinking,  and  verbal¬ 
izing.  There  are  many  situations  where 
the  child  and  early  adolescent  encoun¬ 
ter  vital  personal  and  social  problems. 
The  teacher  is  in  a  strategic  position 
to  assist  the  student. 

Ray,  a  sixteen-year-old  seventh- 
grader,  left  school  to  obtain  a  job  as  a 
delivery  boy  in  a  local  store.  Later  he 
reported  that  the  units  of  work  he  had 
studied  on  conversation,  interviewing, 
and  telephoning  were  a  help  to  him  in 
obtaining  and  performing  his  work. 
Speech  is  vitally  essential  to  youngsters 
who  do  not  go  on  to  high  school,  but 
who  do  need  some  knowledge  of  good 
social  relations  and  skills. 

Kay  was  a  child  with  very  little  self- 
confidence.  She  couldn’t  perform  with¬ 
out  excessive  trembling,  faltering,  and 
dread.  After  several  good  group  discus¬ 
sions,  in  which  she  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  subjects,  she  did  participate. 
This  small  success  within  the  group  ac¬ 
tually  helped  her  to  develop  greater  self- 
control  and  confidence. 

Through  developing  the  technique  of 
group  discussion  in  elementary  and 
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junior  high  school,  the  teacher  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  she  knows  her  pupils  better; 
thus  she  can  help  them  increase  their 
ability  to  solve  problems,  enlarge  their 
understanding,  and  promote  both  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  ability  to  think  critically. 

Areas  of  Speech 

Other  aspects  of  speech  are  vitally 
important  to  children.  Gaining  confi¬ 
dence  in  social  contacts  with  their  peers 
through  introductions,  conversations, 
storytelling,  debates,  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  irhpromptu  and  extempo¬ 
raneous  speeches  is  invaluable.  Hence 
the  alert  teacher  hastens  to  use  these 
units  of  work  that  can  be  geared  to 
improve  the  pupil’s  skills  in  language, 
attitudes,  appreciation  for  good  speech, 
and  effective  participation  in  speaking 
situations. 

Good  Examples  Wanted 

Another  important  phase  in  develop¬ 
ing  children’s  ability  to  express  them¬ 
selves  well  is  that  the  teacher  and  par¬ 
ents  set  the  child  a  good  model.  Value 
must  be  placed  on  good  voice  quality 
and  diction  and  on  helping  a  child  real¬ 
ize  what  a  wonderful  instrument  the 
human  voice  is  and  can  become.  How 
can  we  justify  school  time  devoted  to 
pleasant  singing  and  then  refuse  to  de¬ 
vote  any  to  pleasant  speaking?  Schools 
that  are  trying  to  help  students  develop 
good  speaking  voices  do  so  first  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  teacher  improve  her 
own  voice  and  diction. 

'The  confidence  that  children  develop 
through  participation  in  discussion  and 
other  special  activities  is  a  positive  asset 
for  life.  It  even  helps  them  to  become 
better  citizens. 


Growth  of  Speech  Classes 

Because  of  the  emphasis  in  recent 
years  on  all  phases  of  oral  communica¬ 
tion,  more  schools  are  offering  courses 
in  speech  on  the  junior  high  level. 
Should  not  this  training  be  an  integral 
part  of  elementary  and  secondary  class¬ 
room  experiences?  Certainly  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  lightly,  for  students 
are  beginning  to  reach  for  speech,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  to  perfect  this  impor¬ 
tant  tool.  'They  have  only  this  brief  peri¬ 
od  of  their  lives  for  an  intensive  study  of 
speaking  and  listening,  yet  they  will 
go  on  speaking  as  long  as  they  live.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  challenge  lies  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  their  day-to-day  speak¬ 
ing  experiences. 
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Ceiling  Unlimited! 

MILDRED  Z.  WIERSEMA 
Reading  iMboratory,  Northern  High  School 


Pontiac, 

R.ECENT  publicity  on  the  importance 
of  reading  in  this  expanding  world  has 
given  both  young  people  and  adults  an 
urgent  desire  to  read.  Both  groups  real¬ 
ize  that  without  the  benefits  gained 
from  reading,  their  world  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  Research  shows  that  a  definite 
correlation  exists  between  success  in 
life  and  a  good  vocabulary.  Since  most 
adolescents  and  adults  stop  learning  to 
read  in  the  sixth  grade,  it  becomes 
necessary  in  the  secondary  schools  to 
continue  the  study  of  reading,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  development  of  vocabulary, 
which  is  the  basis  for  increasing  rate 
and  comprehension  in  reading. 

Words  must  be  read,  not  “read 
around,”  if  meaning  is  to  become  pre¬ 
cise  and  intelligible.  Hundreds  of  de¬ 
vices  are  being  used  effectively,  but 
some  presentations  have  an  added  usa¬ 
bility  by  being  able  to  challenge  both 
slow  and  rapid  learners  to  perform  with 
success  at  their  levels.  Perhaps  in  an 
assignment  with  an  unlimited  ceiling  a 
teacher  can  provide  some  help  for  those 
students  who  are  on  their  way  to  build¬ 
ing  a  more  effective  vocabulary  by: 

1.  Directing  the  Take-off 

2.  Guiding  the  Upward  Lift 

3.  Sustaining  the  Air-borne 

4.  Encouraging  the  Solo  Flight 
This  is  just  another  way  of  stating  that 
the  basic  principles  of  learning — pur¬ 
posing,  motivating,  perceiving,  associat¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  and  applying— can  still 
be  followed,  even  in  the  use  of  small 
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techniques.  On  top  of  it  all,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  old  childhood 
rhyme  offered  some  valuable  advice: 

“Learned  with  pleasure. 
Learned  full  measure.” 

There  are  many  vocabulary-building 
devices  that  may  be  used  to  challenge 
students  to  maximal  accpmplishment. 

Word  Autobiographies 

Why  not  shake  hands  with  a  word 
and  get  to  know  it  better?  Here  is  an 
effective  way  to  let  a  word  introduce  it¬ 
self. 

Words  can  be  classified  as  anyday, 
everyday,  and  someday  varieties.  In  a 
conspicuous  place  list  unusual  words 
from  any  of  these  three  varieties  that 
spring  from  reading  or  discussion.  A  fol¬ 
low-up  study  on  structure,  history,  adap¬ 
tations,  and  usage  of  these  words  can  be 
made  for  better  word  perception.  From 
such  a  list  students  can  choose  words 
for  a  genetic  study,  presenting  findings 
as  autobiographical  accounts.  A  format 
can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  class,  setting 
up  this  pertinent  material:  origin,  mean¬ 
ing,  changes,  pictorial  material,  and 
sentence  illustrations.  Individual,  group, 
and  class  work  can  be  employed  in  the 
project. 

Students  respond  to  this  type  of  no¬ 
ceiling  assignment.  Some  students  will 
do  superior  artistic  illustrations  with 
mediocre  work  in  word  research  which 
might  be  maximal  for  them.  Others  will 
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resourcefully  use  cutouts  from  maga¬ 
zines  for  illustrations  and  do  optimum 
work  in  a  genetic  study.  Some  students 
will  struggle  to  finish  a  one-word  study, 
while  others  will  enjoy  completing  sev¬ 
eral  words  which  have  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  their  spiraling  interest. 

Variations  of  this  project  include 
making  personal  dictionaries,  a  minia¬ 
ture  collection  of  alphabetized  words 
which  the  student  wishes  to  study  and 
to  include  in  his  speaking  and  writing 
vocabulary;  booklets  of  word  origins; 
and  board  displays  of  words  in  many 
categories,  such  as  name  words,  tech¬ 
nical  words,  three-letter  words,  and 
others.  Making  students  word-conscious 
is  a  great  step  forward  in  vocabulary 
building. 

“What’s  My  Line?" 

A  vocabulary  study  without  upper 
limits  for  quality  or  quantity  of  research 
by  students  of  varying  abilities  could  be 
called  “What’s  My  Line?” 

This  device  was  used  while  working 
in  a  unit  on  “Choosing  Careers”.^  in  a 
non-college  sophomore  English  class. 
Each  student  made  a  list  of  technical 
words  that  he  could  use  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  chosen  career.  Under  the 
title  were  placed  ten  words  that  might 
be  the  most  difficult  to  reveal  clues  for 
the  line  of  work  involved.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  page  were  listed  the  next  ten  most 
unrevealing  words.  Other  pages  were 
added  with  ten  words  each  until  the 
list  was  exhausted  or  the  words  became 
too  easy  to  guess  the  category.  The  last 
page  contained  the  name  of  the  occu¬ 
pation.  When  mounted  on  the  bulletin 
board,  the  list  was  a  challenge  to  the 
viewer  to  guess  the  line  of  work  from 
the  first  ten  words,  or  the  next  ten,  or 
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the  last  ten,  which  were  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  occupation. 

The  project  has  merit  in  several  as¬ 
pects.  It  draws  on  skills  and  hobbies  of 
the  students  who  may  have  had  little 
success  in  formal  classroom  work  in 
English.  These  students  receive  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  contributions  to  the 
learning  that  takes  place  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Pride  in  special  knowledge  leads 
to  pride  in  the  completed  project:  its 
format,  its  execution,  and  its  accept¬ 
ance.  The  exceptional  students  will 
find  quite  a  challenge  to  their  resource¬ 
fulness  in  seeking  information  in  school, 
home,  and  community.  Variations  can 
be  made  to  include  phrases  or  sentences 
which  identify  various  sports,  animals, 
or  characters  in  literature.  This  project 
gives  an  opportunity  to  use  several 
communicative  skills  while  the  students 
are  widening  their  vocabularies. 

“Nyms”  for  Vocabulary  Growth 

Any  study  of  the  relationships  of 
words  as  designated  by  the  “nyms” — 
antonyms,  homonyms,  and  synonyms — 
will  be  rewarding  in  vocabulary  devel¬ 
opment.  Most  of  the  words  have  created 
some  associations  for  the  students,  so 
new  aspects  seem  to  be  learned  rather 
quickly. 

Devices  for  this  study  are  numerous, 
but  some  adaptations  of  these  practices 
may  be  helpful.  One  class  made  a  book 
of  homonyms,  alphabetized  and  com¬ 
plete  with  definitions  and  sentence  il¬ 
lustrations  of  each.  Individual  students 
made  few  or  many  contributions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  abilities.  Alphabet 
tabs  attached  to  the  appropriate  pages 
made  the  book  usable  for  other  classes. 

Each  member  of  another  class  made 
a  card  file  for  himself.  Still  another 
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class  made  a  hall  display  of  a  study  in 
antonyms  using  separate  cards  for  each 
set  which  included  meanings,  use  in 
sentences,  and  pictorial  examples.  The 
alphabetized  arrangement  was  usable 
later  as  a  class  study  and  reference  when 
the  cards  were  replaced  in  a  file  box. 

Good  students  made  up  their  own 
tests  for  synonyms  and  antonyms  by 
selecting  ten  words  for  Set  A  and  ten 
matching  words  for  Set  B.  After  re¬ 
arranging  Set  B,  the  class  members 
tested  themselves  in  speed  and  accuracy 
by  matching  the  sets  properly. 

Lists  of  names  of  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  of  various  species  were  matched 
in  an  antonym  study:  lord — ^lady,  gan¬ 
der — goose.  Short  paragraphs  were  con¬ 
structed  by  the  students  in  which  un¬ 
derlined  adjectives  or  adverbs  were  to  be 
replaced  with  synonyms.  The  word 
choices  were  discussed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  effectiveness.  These  devices 
could  be  used  by  individuals  or  groups. 

As  a  culminating  project,  the  stu¬ 
dents  brought  copies  or  chppings  from 
texts  or  home  materials  to  iUustrate  the 
“nyms.”  With  these  samples  underlined 
in  red  pencil,  the  students  were  able 
to  apply  the  newly  gained  knowledge  in 
word  relationships  and  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  these  words  in  speaking  and 
writing,  as  well  as  in  reading. 

Board  displays  and,  later,  filed  col¬ 
lections  were  shared  with  other  classes. 
One  class  made  tests  of  these  words  on 
one  side  of  a  paper  with  answers  on  the 
reverse  side.  The  paper  was  slipped  in¬ 
side  a  plastic  book  cover  upon  which 
pencil  checks  could  be  made  to  answer 
the  tests.  After  the  answers  had  been 
checked,  the  pencil  marks  could  be 
erased  and  the  test  could  be  used  over 
and  over.  These  tests  were  arranged  in 
sets  and  used  for  do-it-yourself  study. 


The  idea  of  making  learning  materi¬ 
als  for  themselves  and  then  passing 
them  on  to  other  classes  seemed  to 
heighten  the  students’  interest  in  a  com¬ 
pleted  project. 

Assembling  Words 

A  helpful  device  for  comprehending 
word  structure  is  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  word  clusters.  A  root  of  a  word 
was  selected  from  a  word  under  scrutiny 
in  reading  or  discussion  and  placed  with 
its  meaning  on  the  board.  Afihxes  with 
their  meanings  were  added  as  resource¬ 
ful  students  ferreted  out  words  from 
their  dictionaries,  glossaries,  and  person¬ 
al  knowledge.  Each  root,  affix,  and  fin¬ 
ished  word  was  carefully  checked  in 
an  unabridged  dictionary,  as  spelling 
similarities  and  variances  could  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

On  another  panel  of  the  board  were 
listed  the  words  formed,  their  mean¬ 
ings,  and  illustrative  sentences.  All 
students  contributed  to  the  project  in 
developing  word-building  skills. 

When  the  study  was  fully  worked 
out,  the  words  were  transferred  to  tag- 
board  and  mounted  on  the  bulletin 
board  where  examples  of  these  word 
usages  from  newspapers  and  magazines 
could  be  clipped  to  them.  The  studies 
were  finally  collected  in  a  class  booklet. 

Many  students  duplicated  the  studies 
in  folders  for  personal  use;  some  were 
displayed  and  shared  with  other  classes. 
Many  variations  of  this  graphic  presen¬ 
tation  are  possible. 

This  type  of  vocabulary-developer 
adapts  itself  to  the  slow  learner,  who 
can  select  simple  roots  and  common  af¬ 
fixes,  and  also  to  the  rapid  learner,  who 
can  be  challenged  to  make  extensive 
surveys  to  complete  his  study. 
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Achieving  Goals 

Little  or  no  learning  takes  place  if 
the  student’s  interest  is  not  involved. 
However,  the  teacher  can  whet  the  men¬ 
tal  appetite  and  satisfy  the  intellectual 
hunger  by  providing  proper  materials,  a 
stimulating  environment  for  learning, 
and  an  enthusiastic  manner. 

When  a  student’s  interest  is  involved, 
he  is  ready  for  the  Take-ofiF  on  a  project. 
Use  of  the  major  aids  to  word  percep¬ 


tion — structural  clues,  contextual  clues, 
similarity  word-form  clues,  and  the  final 
court  of  appeals,  the  dictionary  and 
other  reference  works — constitutes  the 
know-how  necessary  for  the  Flight. 

The  culmination  of  these  studies  is 
the  mastery  of  the  "Big  Idea”  behind 
the  word.  With  the  newly  acquired 
word-concept  added  to  the  vocabulary, 
and  the  many  others  which  join  it,  the 
student  gains  the  confidence  needed  for 
the  Solo  Flight  on  his  own. 


Vocabulary  — 

Key  to  Communication 

JAMES  1.  BROWN 

University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


^X^HE  process  of  communication  may 
be  likened  to  the  flow  of  traffic  on  a 
four-lane  highway.  Two  lanes — the 
reading  and  listening  lanes — carry  a 
stream  of  facts,  ideas,  feelings,  and  im¬ 
pressions  in  our  direction.  The  other 
two  lanes — writing  and  speaking — 
carry  our  ideas,  feelings,  and  impres¬ 
sions  out  to  others.  But  highways,  of 
themselves,  do  not  take  anything  any¬ 
where.  We  need  cars,  trucks,  buses,  and 
other  vehicles  to  move  people  and  goods 
from  place  to  place.  In  our  communica¬ 
tion  analogy,  words  are  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  vehicles.  And  if  our  word  supply  is 
inadequate,  our  communication  is  of 
necessity  inadequate  also. 

The  Key  Role  of  Vocabulary 

In  essence,  word  power  is  reading 
power.  For  example,  if  the  word  im¬ 
peded  is  not  known,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  with  understanding  the  sentence, 
“His  progress  was  impeded.”  Even  the 
most  common  words  present  similar 
difficulties.  An  analysis  of  the  500 
words  most  used  in  the  EngUsh  lan¬ 
guage  reveals  14,070  separate  meanings 
— an  average  of  28  per  word.  The  sen¬ 
tence,  "He  reached  for  the  fast,”  ac¬ 
tually  contains  no  uncommon  words, 
yet  it  is  meaningless  unless  we  know 
one  of  the  less  common  meanings  of  the 
common  word  fast — “a  mooring  rope 


or  hawser.”  Obviously,  any  improve¬ 
ment  of  vocabulary  is  an  improvement 
of  reading  ability. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  listening. 
A  boy  was  returning  a  well-worn  dirty 
book  to  the  public  library.  The  librarian 
looked  at  the  title,  at  the  smallness  of 
the  boy,  and  said,  "This  book  is  rather 
technical,  isn’t  it?”  Planting  his  feet 
firmly  on  the  floor,  the  boy  said  de¬ 
fiantly,  “Well,  it  was  that  way  when  I 
took  it  out.” 

Word  power  is  indeed  listening  pow¬ 
er.  Research  done  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Brown-Carlsen 
Listening  Comprehension  Test  pointed 
up  that  fact.  The  subtest  measuring  the 
ability  to  recognize  meanings  of  words 
from  contextual  clues  correlated  more 
closely  with  the  total  score  on  the  test 
than  any  of  the  other  four  subtests. 

And  in  the  expressive  skills  of  writing 
and  speaking,  we  must  have  a  ready, 
large  supply  of  words  if  we  are  to  ex¬ 
press  ideas  with  a  minimum  of  loss.  If 
our  vocabulary  is  limited,  our  written 
and  spoken  communication  is  to  that 
degree  limited.  In  short,  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword  only  when  the 
writer  has  the  word  power  to  make  it  so. 

A  Multi-Purpose  Approach 

The  teacher  who  emphasizes  word 
study  at  the  elementary  level,  secondary 
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level,  or  college  level,  is,  by  that  one 
move,  making  students  better  in  four 
different  areas  —  reading,  listening, 
writing,  and  speaking.  When  we  spend 
class  time  teaching  punctuation,  we  ex¬ 
pect  students  to  write  better.  When  we 
teach  basic  speech  skills,  we  expect  stu¬ 
dents  to  speak  better.  When  we  use 
the  tachistoscope  to  develop  improved 
word-grouping  habits  or  greater  per¬ 
ceptual  speed  and  accuracy,  we  expect 
them  to  read  better.  And  when  we  help 
them  discriminate  more  accurately  be¬ 
tween  speech  sounds,  we  expect  them 
to  listen  more  effectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  attention  to  vocabulary,  we 
can  help  the  student  improve,  not  in 
one,  but  in  all  four  areas  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

If  we  stop  here  in  our  analysis,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  be  overlooking  the  most 
important  of  all  reasons  for  emphasiz¬ 
ing  word  study.  Psychologists,  linguists, 
and  anthropologists  are  quick  to  remind 
us  that  we  think  with  words.  Sapir  puts 
it  this  way:  “Thought  is  hardly  possible 
without  the  symbolic  organization 
brought  by  language.”  In  a  sense,  then, 
a  new  word  is  more  than  just  a  word; 
it  is  a  new  thought,  a  new  idea,  a  new 
concept,  a  new  picture.  In  this  sense, 
word  power  is  thought  power  and,  as 
such,  deserves  even  more  attention 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  formal 
and  informal  education. 

A  Master-Word  Approach 

With  this  as  background,  suppose  we 
examine  a  somewhat  new  approach  to 
word  study,  suitable  for  use  from  the 
elementary  level  right  into  college. 

A  study  of  word  origins  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  an  accepted  ap¬ 
proach  to  vocabulary  development.  Lists 


of  prefixes,  roots,  or  suffixes  appear 
somewhere  in  most  textbooks  for  Eng¬ 
lish.  With  an  estimated  60  per  cent  of 
our  language  coming  from  Latin  and 
Greek  sources,  that  would  seem  a  high¬ 
ly  desirable  move.  But  in  the  usual 
alphabetical  listing,  deca-  may  appear 
side  by  side  with  de-,  which  has  well 
over  a  hundred  times  the  number  of 
derivatives,  and  echino-  may  be  side  by 
side  with  ex-,  with  its  over  two  hundred 
times  the  number  of  derivatives. 

A  fresh  look  at  the  old  approach 
would  seem  in  order,  one  which  would 
bring  the  most  important  of  these  Latin 
and  Greek  elements  into  much  sharper 
and  clearer  focus.  One  measure  of  the 
importance  of  a  prefix  would  certainly 
be  in  the  frequency  of  its  appearance 
in  Enghsh.  With  this  in  mind  a  research 
project  was  undertaken  fifteen  years  ago 
which  involved  working  through  the  en¬ 
tire  collegiate  dictionary,  listing  all  pre¬ 
fixes  and  counting  the  number  of  words 
in  the  dictionary  containing  a  form  of 
each  one. 

Out  of  that  research,  fourteen  master- 
words  were  put  together.  (1,  8)  They 
contained  twenty  prefix  and  fourteen 
root  elements,  elements  found  in  over 
14,000  words  of  desk  dictionary  size, 
or  an  estimated  100,000  of  unabridged 
dictionary  size.  Just  as  a  master-key  will 
unlock  many  different  doors,  so  these 
master-word  elements  help  unlock  the 
meanings  of  thousands  of  derived  Eng¬ 
lish  words.  For  example,  a  student  may 
come  across  the  word  prescience  in  a 
vocabulary  test.  Does  it  mean  poise, 
discernment,  helpfulness,  foresight,  or 
knowledge?  Although  he  may  never 
have  seen  that  word  before,  if  he  knows 
that  pre-  usually  means  “before,”  he 
should  arrive  at  foresight  as  the  most 
reasonable  choice. 
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This  research  into  the  frequency  of 
prefix  and  root  elements  in  English  pro¬ 
vided  an  answer  to  the  question :  Which 
prefix  and  root  elements  deserve  most 
attention? 

How  Should  They  Be  Taught? 

The  related  question,  “How  should 
they  be  taught?”  seemed  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  explore. 

Six  years  ago,  in  checking  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  instruction  in  reading 
here  at  Minnesota,  we  used  forms  of  the 
Diagnostic  Reading  Test  as  pre-  and 
post-test  measures.  As  a  control,  we  ad¬ 
ministered  the  same  test  to  students  in 
other  sections  of  our  freshman  program. 
The  analysis  of  results  showed  that 
instruction  in  reading  was  most  help¬ 
ful  in  increasing  reading  rate.  Here  the 
below-average  readers  taking  training 
made  an  average  percentile  rank  gain 
of  60,  as  compared  with  a  20.6  gain 
for  those  in  the  other  group,  about  three 
times  as  much  improvement.  Gains  in 
comprehension  were  also  good,  the  read¬ 
ing  students  making  a  51.8  percentile 
rank  increase,  as  compared  with  23.9 
for  the  others.  In  vocabulary,  however, 
the  reading  group  and  the  other  group 
made  almost  identical  progress — 15.2 
as  compared  with  14.9,  a  difference  of 
only  .3  in  favor  of  those  taking  training 
in  reading.  This  was  the  only  area  of 
the  three  checked  where  the  below- 
average  students  had  not  passed  those  in 
the  other  group.  These  findings  (2) 
suggested  the  need  for  additional  re¬ 
search  and  for  moves  to  strengthen  that 
part  of  the  reading  program. 

A  study  by  Tyler  (6)  of  the  relative 
permanency  of  different  kinds  of  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  field  of  zoology  seemed  to 
have  important  imphcations  for  word 


study  in  general.  In  this  study,  students 
were  rechecked  fifteen  months  after 
completing  a  zoology  course  and  taking 
the  final  examination.  There  was  an 
80  per  cent  loss  in  recall  of  facts,  a  72 
per  cent  loss  in  recognition  of  technical 
terms,  a  22  per  cent  loss  in  names  of 
organs  identified  from  pictures,  and  no 
loss  in  application  of  basic  principles. 
Ability  to  interpret  new  experiments  was 
the  only  area  where  there  was  a  gain 
in  performance  over  the  fifteen-month 
period.  From  this  study,  Tyler  con¬ 
cluded  that  rote  memory  is  the  greatest 
waste  in  education. 

Apparently  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  not,  "Did  you  learn  it?”  but, 
"How  did  you  learn  it?”  Learning  in¬ 
volving  rote  memory  of  unrelated  facts 
seems  relatively  temporary.  Learning  in¬ 
volving  problem-solving  processes  and 
associative  reasoning  seems  relatively 
permanent. 

There  are  those  who  teach  reading  as 
thinking,  thus  involving  these  higher 
mental  processes.  What  about  teaching 
vocabulary  as  thinking,  for  the  same 
reason?  More  specifically,  can  the  four¬ 
teen  master-words  be  taught  so  as  to 
shed  light  on  the  behavior  of  prefixes 
and  roots  in  general,  so  as  to  establish 
habits  of  reliance  on  the  higher  mental 
processes,  and  so  as  to  capitalize  more 
fully  on  visual  cues  which  reduced  for¬ 
getting  so  effectively  in  the  area  of 
zoology? 

As  a  step  in  that  direction  a  40-item 
test  was  devised  (4)  to  aid  in  diagnosing 
depth  of  performance  at  four  different 
levels  —  memorization,  identification, 
application,  and  generalization.  Three 
of  the  levels  are  beyond  the  level  of 
rote  memory,  each  involving  a  somewhat 
different  kind  of  thinking,  designed  to 
add  permanency  of  learning. 
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The  first  ten  questions  in  the  test  can 
be  answered  correctly  by  any  student 
with  a  rote  knowledge  of  the  prefix  and 
root  elements  being 'studied.  In  a  sense 
he  may  say  he  knows  the  material  but 
not  in  depth,  as  the  remaining  three 
parts  of  the  test  will  reveal. 

The  next  ten  questions  are  intended 
to  measure  his  ability  to  spot  these  key 
elements  accurately  as  they  appear  in 
words.  .Obviously,  it  is  possible  to  know 
that  the  prefix  com-  means  “together" 
and  still  not  recognize  its  presence  in 
such  words  as  collaborate,  incomplete, 
or  correlate.  Yet  until  the  student  can 
deal  with  these  elements  well  enough 
to  take  that  second  step — recognizing 
them  in  a  word — his  rote  knowledge  is 
of  little  real  value. 

The  move  from  theory  to  practice  is 
always  a  difficult  one  in  any  learning 
process.  We  know  so  many  things  in 
theory,  about  learning  or  child  psychol- 
ogy,  yet  it  is  the  rare  individual  who 
applies  that  knowledge  to  full  advantage 
in  learning  or  dealing  with  children. 
The  third  part  of  the  test  attempts  to 
measure  the  student’s  ability  to  apply 
this  theoretical  knowledge  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  problems  of  understanding,  defining, 
and  using  words  more  effectively.  In 
this  section,  relatively  uncommon  words 
are  used.  Each,  however,  has  a  familiar 
prefix  or  root  which  should  bring  the 
student  to  the  right  answer — if  he  can 
apply  his  knowledge  effectively.  Many 
students  who  make  a  perfect  score  on 
the  first  two  parts  will  still  have  trouble 
with  part  three,  application. 

Even  this  is  no  place  to  stop,  if  we 
are  to  make  full  use  of  this  approach. 
The  last  part  of  the  test  is  designed  to 
measure  how  effectively  the  student  is 
able  to  generalize  about  the  behavior  of 
other  such  elements  on  the  basis  of  the 
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few  prefix  and  root  elements  studied.  A  While  results  with  this  new  approach 
statistical  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  have  been  quite  encouraging,  further 
approach  with  162  of  our  students  was  research  is  even  now  in  progress,  for  our 
quite  encouraging  (9).  rapidly  expanding  problem  demands 

ever  improved  methods  and  approaches. 
Visualization  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  need  a 

vocabulary  one  third  larger  than  that 
To  enlist  the  aid  of  some  visualizing  needed  a  hundred  years  ago.  Radio  alone 
techniques  and  materials  was  the  final  has  put  five  thousand  new  words  into 
step  in  rounding  out  the  picture  (5,  7).  our  dictionary.  Fortunately  many  of  the 
The  visual  material  permitting  maxi-  new  words  that  come  into  our  language 
mum  flexibility  for  the  teacher  in  a  every  year  are  built  around  old  familiar 
normal  classroom  situation  is  a  set  of  prefix,  root,  and  sufifix  elements.  Once 
48  specially  designed  cards,  2^  by  7\  the  student  has  accustomed  himself  to 
inches  in  size  (7).  While  designed  for  dealing  with  these  fundamental  ele- 
use  with  a  flannel  board,  they  lend  ments  of  word  construction,  he  is  prop- 
themselves  equally  well  to  use  in  front  erly  prepared  for  the  new  words  as  well 
of  a  class  as  flash  cards.  as  for  the  old. 

The  fourteen  master-words  are  To  be  sure,  this  is  just  one  of  many 
printed  in  bold  type  on  one  side,  one  different  ways  of  approaching  the  prob- 
per  card,  the  back  side  providing  an  ac-  lem  of  vocabulary  development.  Other 
curate  and  immediately  available  visual  teachers  no  doubt  will  have  even  more 
image  to  reinforce  and  accelerate  the  useful  suggestions  to  report,  or  modifi- 
learning  of  these  key  elements.  In  addi-  cations  to  make.  More  research  in  this 
tion  there  are  34  prefix  and  root  cards  vital  area  is  badly  needed,  to  bring  addi- 
with  the  prefix  and  root  on  one  side,  tional  insights,  to  blaze  new  trails,  and 
their  other  spellings  and  common  mean-  to  further  our  over-all  educational  efforts 
ings  on  the  back.  Suggestions  for  using  which  are  so  dependent  upon  effective 
these  cards  at  the  elementary  and  sec-  communication  and  underlying  word 
ondary  level  are  also  provided.  power  for  results. 
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Wrap  Your  Ideas  in  Cellophane 

ARNOLD  MULDER» 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


In  this  enormously  difficult  business 
of  learning  to  write,  the  beginner  should 
understand  that  communicating  facts  is 
not  enough,  that'  putting  clothes  on 
naked  ideas  is  also  important.  Or,  since 
basically  this  is  to  be  a  discussion  of 
the  use  of  metaphor  in  writing  poetry 
or  imaginative  prose,  allow  me  to  alter 
the  figure  slightly:  wrap  your  actual 
ideas  in  the  cellophane  of  illusion — to 
make  them  attractive  to  reluctant  read¬ 
ers,  not  to  disfigure  or  falsify'their  truth, 
but  to  accent  the  beauty  of  their  honest 
substance. 

Cellophane  Is  Effective 

In  the  normal  course  of  business, 
cellophane  is  not  employed  to  hide  de¬ 
fects  or  to  camouflage  shoddy;  it  is  used 
to  bring  out  an  article’s  inner  essence, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  flake  of 
quarter-sawed  oak  or  the  red  gold  of 
mahogany  is  more  truly  revealed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  polish  put  upon  it 
by  the  skilled  furniture  craftsman. 

Skin  Resembles  Cellophane 

Nature  herself  understood  the  uses 
of  cellophane  long  before  the  chemists 
invented  it,  for  the  human  skin  is  in 
some  ways  like  cellophane.  Nature  was 
too  thrifty  to  make  the  skin  serve  only 
as  a  covering;  she  also  turned  it  into  a 
ventilator  and  an  organ  of  respiration. 


Though  it  lacks  cellophane's  charac¬ 
teristic  quality  of  transparency  (thank 
goodness!),  the  human  skin  performs 
at  least  one  of  cellophane’s  functions — 
it  makes  what  lies  beneath  it  more  at¬ 
tractive. 

A  glow  in  the  cheek  may  be  an  illu¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  an  illusion  that  accents 
an  inner  fact  of  health  and  wholesome¬ 
ness.  The  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  a  young 
boy  or  girl  almost  literally  has  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  cellophane’s  transparency  itself, 
making  attractive  what  lies  behind  it, 
the  honest  grain  of  wholesome  youth. 

There  Is  Need  for  Cellophane 
in  Education 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  students 
one  day,  I  tried  to  convince  them  (and 
perhaps  myself)  that  a  liberal-arts  edu¬ 
cation  pays — in  dollars  and  cents: 
“Wrap  yourselves  in  the  cellophane  of 
the  liberal  arts,  make  your  personalities 
and  professional  skills  attractive  to  your 
customers,  the  public.  You  are  likely  to 
get  paid  for  your  solid  attainments  to 
the  extent  to  which  you  succeed  in 
dramatizing  them  and  in  making  them 
attractive." 

An  apostle  of  unadorned  fact  took 
violent  exception:  "Horrible!  Telling 
immature  boys  and  girls  that  substance 
does  not  matter!  The  appearance  of  in¬ 
tellect,  not  the  reality!  Gloss  and  sur¬ 
face  polish — the  curse  of  the  modern 


1.  Dr.  Arnold  Mulder  died  a  few  weeks  after  this  article  was  written. 
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spirit  in  American  education.  Mere 
superficiality!  These  children  should  be 
taught  that  substance  does  matter!” 

Academic  Garb  Is  Cellophane 

Ignore  the  fact  that  he  was  misrep¬ 
resenting  my  advice.  Note  only  that  this 
self-appointed  guardian  of  the  deep 
wells  of  intellect  made  his  remarks  while 
wrapped  up  in  cellophane  himself — in 
the  form  of  a  long  black  robe  with  pretty 
sky-blue  velvet  bars  on  the  sleeves — 
thus  carrying  out  in  his  own  costume 
a  principle  that  I  had  been  haltingly 
trying  to  lay  down  for  the  students. 

He  had  wrapped  up  himself,  his  deep 
learning,  his  profession,  in  cellophane; 
he  was  putting  a  gloss  on  his  very  solid 
mental  attainments  and  on  the  some¬ 
what  unappealing  attainments  of  his 
class. 

As  an  article  of  clothing,  an  academic 
robe  is  obviously  ridiculous;  as  a  symbol 
of  learning,  its  function  is  to  put  a  gloss 
on  something  that  is  inherently  undra- 
made,  to  serve  as  a  cellophane  covering 
that  romanticizes  what  it  enfolds.  Thus 
it  has  uses  even  in  the  matter-of-fact 
twentieth  century  —  especially  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Even  ordinary  clothing  is  not  merely 
a  protection  against  the  elements;  it  has 
the  glamouring  properties  of  cellophane, 
as  everybody  agrees  in  principle  through 
styles  of  cut  and  adornments. 

Carlyle,  in  Sartor  Resartus,  under¬ 
stood  this,  more  than  a  century  before 
cellophane  was  developed  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  product.  If  my  critic  not  only 
had  divested  himself  of  his  academic 
robe  but  also  had  stripped  himself  to 
his  bare  intellect,  would  he  thereby 
have  been  better  equipped  to  do  battle 
for  truth? 


Metaphors  Are  Ideas 
Wrapped  in  Illusion 

The  very  speech  of  the  truly  educated 
is  always  attempting  to  make  itself 
appealing  through  linguistic  illusions. 
What  is  any  metaphor  but  a  fact  or  idea 
wrapped  in  an  illusion? 

If  the  Psalmist  had  said,  “Yahweh 
is  my  intellectual  mentor  and  spiritual 
advisor,  my  Providence  in  the  root  sense 
of  that  word,”  would  the  statement  be 
attractive  enough  to  hold  us  after  three, 
thousand  years?  “The  Lord  is  my  shep¬ 
herd”  does  not  make  the  fact  it  asserts 
less  true,  it  does  not  make  something 
that  is  cheap  and  shoddy  appear  to  be 
better  than  it  is.  But  it  has  helped  man¬ 
kind  to  remember  a  fact  over  three 
millenniums. 

That  old  codger  whom  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  saw  tottering  "o’er  the 
ground  with  his  cane”  was  only  a  gro¬ 
tesque  anachronism  who  had  lived  too 
long  for  his  own  and  others’  comfort; 
as  “the  last  leaf’  he  will  go  fluttering 
through  our  memories  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

An  English  skylark  is  unquestionably 
a  fact,  and  an  ornithologist’s  description 
of  the  bird  has  an  honest  value  that  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But  who 
gives  us  the  more  basic  truth  about  a 
skylark,  the  writer  of  the  textbook  or 
the  poet  Shelley?  If  the  bird,  the  fact, 
should  become  extinct,  where  would  we 
get  the  truer  idea  of  the  whole  fact 
of  the  skylark — of  his  song,  as  well  as 
of  his  skeletal  structure — from  the  orni¬ 
thologist  or  from  the  poet? 

Shelley  does  not  spare  metaphor;  he 
wraps  the  bird  up  in  cellophane — the 
bird  and  its  song  and  its  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  and  its  flight.  He  can’t  seem  to 
have  done  with  comparison:  the  sky- 
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lark  is  “like  a  poet  hidden  in  the  light  of 
thought’’;  it  is  “like  a  highborn  maiden,’’ 
“like  a  glowworm  golden,’’  “like  a  rose 
embowered’’;  his  song  is  the  "sound  of 
vernal  showers.” 

Was  Shelley  wasting  his  time  and 
ours?  Should  he  have  referred  us  to 
page  263  of  an  authoritative  birdbook 
where  a  complete  description  could  be 
read  without  benefit  or  waste  of  a  single 
metaphor? 

Cellophane  Adds  to  Significance 

Unadorned  facts  have  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  their  own  place  and  setting — 
in  a  birdbook,  for  instance,  or  in  a 
science  textbook.  But  poetry,  including 
imaginative  prose,  has  in  it  a  preserva¬ 
tive  that  science  does  not  even  try  to 
supply;  it  contains  a  truth  that  is  truer 
than  fact.  In  literature,  facts  take  on 
true  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
wrappied  in  some  kind  of  cellophane. 

The  city  of  Chicago  had  long  been 
a  vital  and  important  fact  in  the  history 
of  American  life  and  business;  it  did 
not  become  less  vital  or  important  when 
Carl  Sandburg  described  it  in  his  verse. 
The  cellophane  of  metaphor  that  Sand¬ 
burg  wrapped  around  his  city  did  not 
trivialize  the  fact  or  render  it  less  per¬ 
manently  true  or  significant;  it  brought 
out  something  of  its  essential  quality 
that  could  not  very  well  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  in  any  other  way. 

Some  Writers  Present  Life 
Without  Cellophane 

In  our  poetry  and  fiction  we  are  just 
now  inclined  to  pride  ourselves  on  our 
grim,  stark,  bold  determination  to  pre¬ 
sent  life  without  a  covering  of  cello¬ 
phane.  We  even  feel  most  virtuously 


moral  when  we  paint  facts  without  their 
clothes  on,  forgetting  that  usually  the 
clothes  are  a  part  of  the  facts.  The 
“advanced”  and  “emancipated”  often 
hold  that  rhetorical  nakedness  is  a  vir¬ 
tue;  they  call  it  “muscular”  or  "athletic” 
poetry  or  prose.  But  a  soft  and  flabby 
body  does  not  become  muscular  when  it 
is  undressed;  and  a  hard,  lean  athlete 
does  not  lose  his  hardness  and  leanness 
when  a  good  tailor  dresses  him  up. 

The  true  function  of  communication 
in  creative  literature  is  to  bring  out  or 
accent  inner  meanings,  not  merely  to 
represent  outer  surfaces. 

The  Artist  Brings  Out 
Inner  Attractiveness 

The  “creative  writer,”  obviously  and 
admittedly,  does  not  create  his  books; 
the  phrase  itself  is  a  wrapping  of  cello¬ 
phane  that  we  have  wound  around  a 
pair  of  words  to  make  them  attractive. 
The  only  thing  we  create,  that  is  made 
out  of  nothing,  is  an  illusion. 

The  creative  artist  who  claims  to  be 
free  from  illusion  is  the  most  romantic 
of  romantics,  the  most  illusioned  of  the 
illusioned.  It  is  the  true  business  of  the 
artist  to  bring  out  the  inner  attactive- 
ness  or  truth  of  any  bit  of  life  he  pre¬ 
sents,  to  wrap  up  in  cellophane  such 
life  as  he  knows — not  to  misrepresent 
it,  but  to  dramatize  it. 

So,  to  tie  the  ending  of  my  little 
homily  to  its  beginning,  the  enormously 
difficult  business  of  learning  to  write, 
I  offer  one  word  of  counsel:  the  student 
should  understand  that  his  first  and 
most  important  lesson  consists  in  dis¬ 
covering  for  himself  how  to  wrap  the 
solid  substances  of  his  facts  and  ideas 
in  the  cellophane  that  will  bring  out 
their  inner  meaning. 


Communicating 

by  Means  of  the  Novel 

PETER  G.  EVARTS 
Head,  English  Department 
Pontiac  Northern  High  School,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


T^he  teacher  had  just  concluded  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  lesson.  At 
his  usual  closing  query,  "Are  there  any 
questions?”  a  hand,  belonging  to  a  body 
semi-sprawled  over  a  chair-and-a-half  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  rose  slowly  into 
the  air. 

‘Tes,  Jim?”  asked  the  instructor,  a 
rather  apprehensive  look  clouding  his 
face. 

"Mr.  AtweU,  why  do  we  have  to  study 
this  stuff?  It  was  written  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago;  it’s  dry  and  boring,  and 
besides,  it’s  about  something  immoral. 
What  good  will  it  do  us  in  later  life?” 

Significant  Question 

Let  us  leave  the  instructor  at  this 
point,  answering  a  question  which  any 
English  teacher  will  realize  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  questions  asked  of  teachers  of 
literature  probably  every  minute  of  every 
school  day  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  a  question  of  the  type  illus¬ 
trated  above  is  the  most  important  one 
that  a  student  asks  of  his  instructor.  It 
is  basic  to  the  student’s  need  to  place 
every  aspect  of  his  education  within  the 
framework  of  his  immediate  and  com- 
partively  short-term  values.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  answer  to  this  query  can  mold  the 
adolescent’s  whole  attitude  toward  read¬ 
ing  for  pleasure  and  more  immediately 


his  attitude  toward  the  course  material 
being  taught. 

Possible  Answers 

The  easy  answers  are  numerous.  All 
English  instructors  at  all  levels  no  doubt 
have  resorted  to  them  either  to  save 
time,  to  save  argument,  or  merely  to 
avoid  a  lengthy  dissertation. 

The  ready  stock  answers  are :  ( 1 )  the 
appreciation  of  "great”  or  "classic”  liter¬ 
ature  is  a  mark  of  culture  and  prestige 
to  the  individual;  (2)  the  knowledge 
of  certain  works  is  necessary  to  pass 
college  English  courses;  (3)  tenth-, 
eleventh-,  and  twelfth-grade  students 
all  over  the  country  are  reading  the  same 
works;  (4)  it’s  in  the  course  of  study; 
(5)  one  wouldn’t  expect  you  to  under¬ 
stand  the  depths  and  complexities  of  a 
work  such  as  this.  (This  last  answer  is 
reserved  for  a  weak  member  of  the  class 
who  is  a  discipline  problem  already.) 

Several  of  these  answers,  excluding 
the  final  two,  are  in  part  satisfying  to 
the  student.  He  sees  in  one  a  prestige 
factor,  in  another  a  necessary  skill,  and 
in  a  third  the  safety  of  conformity.  He 
may  be  quiet  about  his  misgivings  for 
a  while  and  docilely  react  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  manner  to  the  teacher’s  in¬ 
struction.  It  is  not  the  student  who 
needs  to  concern  us  further,  but  the 
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teacher,  for  whom  none  of  the  above 
rejoinders  can  be  satisfactory. 

Fundamental  Reasons 

Obviously  for  those  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  teaching  literature,  there  must 
be  certain  very  logical  and  timely 
reasons  why  great  novels  are  taught  to 
youngsters.  Why  is  it  that  we  spend 
time  and  effort  teaching  the  difficult, 
however  well  known,  rather  than  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  easy  but  less  challenging 
forms  of  literature — e.g.,  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles,  teen-age  novels,  science  fiction, 
or  non-fiction? 

If  one  were  to  ask  teachers  to  state 
their  reasons  for  using  the  standard 
novel  as  the  major  segment  of  their  lit¬ 
erature  courses  at  the  secondary  level, 
the  reasons  would  probably  resolve 
themselves  into  four  categories:  (1) 
good  novels  tend  to  establish  a  sense  of 
the  past;  (2)  they  provide  a  standard 
by  which  to  evaluate  contemporary  life 
and  social  mores;  (3)  they  present  op¬ 
portunities  for  vicarious  experiences; 
and  (4)  they  create  and  foster  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
human  race,  illustrating  successes  and 
failures  in  their  solution. 

A  Sense  of  the  Past 

One  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  for 
the  high-school  student  to  grasp  is  the 
progression  of  history.  The  student  be¬ 
comes  confused  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  He  loses  sight  of 
the  distinctions  between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  his  mind 
the  happenings  of  one  era  merge  hope¬ 
lessly  with  those  of  another,  until  all 
history  is  a  meaningless  muddle,  almost 
impossible  to  unravel. 


The  English  teacher  can  perform  a 
real  service  to  the  teacher  of  history  by 
providing  the  student  with  a  historical 
setting  for  a  certain  period.  This  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  a 
carefully  chosen  novel.  Through  an  in¬ 
telligent  teaching  of  the  novel,  the 
English  teacher  can  present  a  vertical 
approach  to  the  period,  covering  a  cross- 
section  of  the  political,  social,  regional, 
and  cultural  aspects  as  opposed  to  the 
horizontal  or  year-by-year  approach  to 
history. 

Here  the  teacher  of  English  really  has 
the  advantage,  for,  from  within  the 
framework  of  the  novel,  he  may  intro¬ 
duce  his  students  to  the  real  thought 
of  a  given  period  in  the  world’s  history, 
as  gleaned  from  the  creators  and  mold- 
ers  of  that  thought. 

An  Illustration 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
certain  high  school  has  a  course  at  the 
tenth-grade  level  in  American  history. 
The  first  or  second  unit  is,  no  doubt, 
the  American  Colonial  period.  The  his¬ 
tory  instructor  guides  his  course  be¬ 
tween  the  important  dates  and  events 
— the  founding  of  the  colonies,  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  American 
Revolution — attempting  to  inculcate  a 
sense  of  the  order  of  events  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  democratic  heritage. 

The  English  instructor  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  help  make  this  peri¬ 
od  "come  alive”  for  the  student.  If  one 
were  to  stay  within  the  framework  of 
the  contemporary  novel,  one  would 
have  to  turn  to  English  literature  for 
novels  produced  during  these  years. 
While  there  are  references  to  the  col¬ 
onies  in  some  of  these  works,  and  while 
they  present  an  excellent  picture  of 
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English  life,  they  are  not  closely  related 
to  the  American  situation  during  ihe 
eighteenth  century. 

In  order  to  present  the  vertical  ap¬ 
proach  which  this  article  advocates,  one 
must  turn  to  later  works.  Among  the 
most  colorful  and  well-written  of  the 
modern  novels  about  the  Revolution  is 
Drums  Along  the  Mohawk  by  Walter  D. 
Edmonds.  One  finds  in  this  novel  not 
only  a  plot  revolving  around  one  of  the 
important  battles  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany,  but  also  much  back¬ 
ground  concerning  the  settlement  of 
New  York  State  and  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  a  young  couple  settling  in  the 
wilderness.  How  much  the  study  of  a 
novel  such  as  this  can  enrich  and  extend 
the  pupil’s  understanding  of  a  period  of 
history! 

Vicarious  Experience 

One  cannot  discuss  the  novel  without 
considering  the  realm  of  experience 
through  which  this  medium  takes  the 
individual.  The  difference,  perhaps,  be¬ 
tween  the  novel  and  any  other  narrative 
vehicle  is  in  the  variety  and  consistency 
of  experience  which  the  novel  presents. 

If  the  instructor  can  help  the  student 
inject  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
book  by  a  good  motivational  discussion, 
and  if  the  novel  itself  contains  some  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  comprehensible  to  the 
student,  then  within  the  covers  of  a 
novel  the  pupil  can  find  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periences,  which,  from  their  very  depth, 
realism  and  consistency,  can  be  far 
more  rewarding  than  any  brief,  albeit 
“live,”  TV  or  movie  presentation. 

The  learner  has  at  his  fingertips  and 
at  the  threshold  of  his  consciousness 
all  the  experiences  of  Jim  Hawkins, 
Huckleberry  Finn,  Edmund  Dantes,  and 


Ishmael  with  a  choice  of  background  of 
emotion  and  of  adventure  which  the 
“live”  media,  necessarily  more  restric¬ 
tive  upon  the  imagination,  can  never 
achieve.  All  that  is  needed  to  open  this 
door  of  experience  for  the  student  is 
to  present  him  with  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences  in  novels  from  which  he  may 
choose,  and  to  use  a  method  of  presen¬ 
tation  which  is  enthusiastic  and  interest¬ 
ing  enough  to  make  him  want  to  choose. 

Human  Successes  and  Failures 

Throughout  our  lives  we,  as  social 
creatures  living  in  a  rather  alien  en¬ 
vironment,  are  faced  with  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  our  interaction  with  other 
humans  and  with  our  natural  element. 
While  these  problems  vary  from  era  to 
era  in  their  externals  and  in  their  com¬ 
plexity,  basically  they  are  much  the 
same  for  us  all. 

One  of  the  important  tasks  of  the 
novelist  in  every  age  is  to  present  these 
problems  in  the  light  of  his  society. 
Furthermore,  the  instructor  who  seeks 
to  make  literature  really  meaningful  to 
students  will  find  ways  in  which  he  can 
help  students  to  explore  the  depth  and 
controversies  of  their  own  lives. 

The  Teacher’s  Challenge 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  unlock  the 
gates  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which 
restrict  the  thinking  of  the  uninitiated 
student  in  regard  to  “great  literature,” 
by  sincerely  trying  to  interest  him,  for 
the  right  reasons,  in  the  study  of  novels. 
Then  the  novelist  himself,  if  he  is  worth 
reading,  will  help  the  student  to  start 
thinking  about  his  own  relationship  to 
the  physical,  spiritual,  and  moral  world 
around  him. 


Communication:  Key  to 

Instructional  Improvement 

RUSSELL  W.  CURTIS 
Co-ordinator  of  Secondary  Education 
Pontiac  Public  Schools,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


Dr.  Lawrence  Haskew  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  during  an  address  at 
a  national  meeting,  defined  curriculum 
as:  “That  which  occurs  in  the  classroom 
after  the  teacher  closes  the  door." 

This  facetious  yet  true  remark  serves 
to  illustrate  a  fundamental  belief  held 
by  those  involved  in  curriculum  work 
in  the  Pontiac  Public  Schools:  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  curriculum  work  must  be 
measured  by  its  degree  of  implementa¬ 
tion  within  the  classroom.  Indeed,  im¬ 
provements  within  the  classroom  far 
outrank  in  importance,  although  do  not 
mutually  exclude,  the  paraphernalia  of 
our  curriculum  work. 

Communication  and  Involvement 

The  term  communication,  as  used  in 
this  article,  is  defined  as  “the  imparting 
or  interchange  of  thoughts,  opinions, 
or  information  by  speech,  writing,  or 
signs.” 

In  terms  of  this  definition,  instruc¬ 
tional  improvement  cannot  be  effected 
solely  through  good  communication.  Im¬ 
portant  as  they  are,  good  communication 
channels  alone  will  not  produce  radi¬ 
cal  improvements.  Unfortunately,  large 
school  systems  all  too  frequently  attempt 
to  substitute  communication  for  involve¬ 
ment.  Rather,  improvements  in  class¬ 
room  instruction  can  be  effected  only 


through  whole-hearted  involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Pontiac  schools  attempt,  with  some 
measure  of  success,  to  produce  as  much 
involvement  as  possible.  In  the  system 
are  twenty-six  elementary  schools,  five 
junior  high  schools,  and  two  senior  high 
schools,  with  approximately  19,000  pu¬ 
pils  enrolled  and  750  teachers  em¬ 
ployed.  The  staff  as  a  whole  has  been 
showing  consistent  interest  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means  used  to  effect  instruction¬ 
al  improvement  through  the  involve¬ 
ment  process. 

Role  of  Central  Office  Staff 

Of  prime  importance  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  improvement  program  has  been 
the  co-operative  working  relationships 
existing  among  the  members  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  office,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
teachers,  and  the  community. 

Members  of  the  central  supervisory 
staff  work  in  a  staff  relationship  with 
the  principals  and  teachers,  rather  than 
in  a  line  relationship.  Both  the  suprri.:- 
tendent  and  the  Board  of  Edr.c:.ticn 
maintain  deep  interest  in  and  ghe  ^•vet- 
all  direction  to  the  instrucucit.sl  im¬ 
provement  program. 

In  an  era  when  many  superintend¬ 
ents  are  bogged  down  with  building  and 
financial  matters,  a  rewarding  effort  has 
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been  made  to  keep  instructional  im¬ 
provement  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Council  on  Instruction 

During  the  past  school  year,  we  ex¬ 
perienced  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Council  on  Instruction.  This  repre¬ 
sentative  group,  headed  by  the  super¬ 
intendent,  gave  advisory  consideration 
to  local  instructional  problems.  Although 
many  improvements  in  process  are  en¬ 
visioned,  its  first  year  of  operation 
indicated  its  worthwhileness  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  co-ordinating,  involvement- 
producing,  and  liaison  group. 

Language  Arts  Project 

Several  years  ago,  work  was  begun  on 
strengthening  the  junior  high  language 
arts  program.  Much  time  was  spent  in 
large  group  meetings  of  teachers  with 
various  consultants;  this  helped  to  orient 
the  teaching  staff  to  the  desirability  of 
improvements. 

All  junior  high  language  arts  teach¬ 
ers  were  involved  through  direct  build¬ 
ing  meetings,  meetings  of  building  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  individual  conferences 
with  the  classroom  teachers.  Two  per¬ 
sons  were  assigned  on  a  half-time  basis 
during  one  semester  to  incorporate  the 
many  ideas  and  suggestions  into  a  usable 
and  understandable  form,  known  as 
Teaching  Guide  for  Language  Arts — 
Grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Following  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Guide  in  September,  1958, 
the  materials  recommended  for  class¬ 
room  libraries  were  purchased. 

Provision  for  a  helping  teacher  in 
junior  high  language  arts  was  also  made. 
Since  many  of  the  ideas  and  techniques 
involved  in  the  Guide  are  foreign  to  the 
training  of  many  of  the  teachers,  the 
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helping  teacher  fills  a  need  by  demon¬ 
strating,  establishing  rapport,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  that  a  teacher  thrives  on  success¬ 
ful  experiences. 

As  a  helping  teacher  she  is  a  very 
practical  psychologist  in  working  with 
the  teachers.  Hers  is  the  job  of  making 
more  certain  that  “what  happens  in  the 
classrooms  after  the  teachers  close  the 
door”  might  well  be  classified  as  an  im¬ 
provement  in  instruction. 

Lay  Advisory  Groups 

But  how  can  any  school  improve¬ 
ment  program  meet  genuine  success 
without  the  help  of  the  community? 
Therefore,  prominent  in  the  successful 
evaluation  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
program  and  in  the  Business  Education 
program  in  the  Pontiac  Schools  have 
been  lay  advisory  groups  in  each  of 
these  two  areas.  People  skilled  and 
qualified  in  their  respective  areas  were 
selected  and  officially  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  by  the  Board  of  Education.  After 
thoughtful  consideration  of  both  pro¬ 
grams,  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment  were  made  and  implemented. 

Home-School  Communications 

For  a  period  of  over  three  years  a 
group  of  some  fifty  interested  parents, 
administrators,  and  teachers  has  met  on 
a  monthly  basis  in  order  to  study  means 
of  improving  practices  in  reporting  to 
parents,  with  the  following  results: 

1.  Experiments,  either  by  building 
or  by  individual  teachers,  in  parent- 
teacher  conferencing  have  been  volun¬ 
tarily  conducted  in  twenty  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-six  elementary  buildings. 

2.  A  permissive  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
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which  conferencing  has  been  possible 
on  a  “released  time”  basis. 

3.  Considerable  understanding  of 
problems  and  aspirations  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  conference  program. 

Mathematics  Project 

Prior  to  Sputnik  I,  the  secondary 
schools  in  Pontiac  began  wondering 
about  the  effectiveness  of  mathematics 
instruction.  Test  results  showed  certain 
deficiencies.  Many  of  the  teachers  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  they  were 
achieving. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  some  in¬ 
tensive  work  in  this  area  was  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  rapid-learner  seventh-grade 
program  in  September,  1958.  This 
made  the  re-evaluation  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  instruction  for  youngsters  of 
this  caliber  necessary  —  and  through 
this,  the  re-evaluation  of  the  entire 
mathematics  program.  Consequently: 

1.  Two  junior  high  teachers  were  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  summer  of  1958  in 
order  to  work  with  a  consultant  in  the 
preparation  of  a  suggested  teacher 
guide  and  materials  for  rapid-learner 
mathematics. 

2.  All  of  the  teachers  involved  in 
the  seventh-grade  rapid-learner  mathe¬ 
matics  program  were  brought  in  on  a 
paid  basis  for  a  two-day  workshop  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  school. 

During  the  past  school  year  four 
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two-day  workshops  with  the  consultant 
were  provided  for  these  same  teachers. 

3.  Two  junior  high  teachers  have 
been  involved  in  the  Yale  University 
School  Mathematics  Study  Group  Proj¬ 
ect.  These  experimental  groups  have 
provided  opportunity  for  evaluation  in 
terms  of  needs. 

4.  During  the  spring  semester  of  the 
last  school  year,  two  teachers  were  as¬ 
signed  the  job  of  incorporating  all  the 
good  developments  in  the  area  of  math¬ 
ematics  into  a  six-year  program,  involv¬ 
ing  the  writing  of  student  materials  for 
the  junior  high  mathematics  course. 

5.  In  order  to  secure  maximum  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  teachers  who  would  be 
having  seventh-grade  mathematics  class¬ 
es  this  fall,  all  twenty  of  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  report  on  a  paid  basis  for 
a  series  of  four  Saturday  workshops 
during  the  spring  of  the  year  to  prepare 
teaching  materials  and  to  ready  them¬ 
selves  otherwise. 

Maximum  Involvement  Needed 

Thus  communication,  close  and  con¬ 
scientious,  is  a  definite  steppingstone 
along  the  route  to  instructional  improve¬ 
ment.  Yet  communication  alone  is  not 
the  answer.  Only  when  communication 
points  the  way  toward  maximum  in¬ 
volvement  and  is  supplemented  by  max¬ 
imum  involvement  does  it  provide  the 
goal  toward  which  all  systems,  large 
and  small,  should  strive. 


Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which 
are  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the 
posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

— Joseph  Addison,  The  Spectator.  No.  1 66 


The  Superintendent 

Has  Communication  Problems 

DANA  WHITMER 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pontiac,  Michigan 


GREAT  many  problems  among  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  created  by  misunder¬ 
standings  which  have  developed.  Stated 
positively,  the  root  of  such  problems  is 
lack  of  understanding,  produced  by  in¬ 
adequate  or  ineffective  communication. 
Thus,  one  key  to  the  creation  of  good 
understanding  and  good  morale  within 
the  staff  of  a  school  system  is  effective 
intercommunication  among  the  people 
who  make  up  the  system. 

It  is  indeed  a  temptation 'to  blame  this 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  so-called 
stupidity  of  others.  But  the  experience 
of  working  in  public  schools  at  a  variety 
of  levels  has  confirmed  the  view  that  the 
inadequacies  of  communication,  rather 
than  the  inadequacies  of  people,  create 
these  problems  in  human  relationships. 

Problems  of  public  understanding 
and  support  of  public  schools  are  large¬ 
ly  problems  of  communication.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  for  problems  which 
may  exist  between  a  Board  of  Education 
and  a  school  staff.  No  effort  by  a  school 
superintendent  is  more  important  and 
more  fruitful  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  school  system  than  the  development 
of  effective  means  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion  among  the  school  staff,  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  community. 

For  the  purpose  of  sharpening  this 
idea,  let's  examine  very  briefly  only  one 
aspect  of  this  general  problem — the 


intercommunication  between  the  school 
superintendent  and  the  teachers  in  the 
school  system.  It  would  be  a  fault  to 
oversimplify  this  problem  and  assume 
by  simple  means  of  bulletins  and  gener¬ 
al  meetings  that  good  intercommunica¬ 
tion  will  be  born.  There  are  many  very 
real  difficulties  in  adequate  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  decision  or  plan  from  the 
school  superintendent  to  his  staff. 

Perspectives  of  Superintendent 
and  Staff  Member 

The  perspective  of  the  superintendent 
is  different  from  that  of  the  staff.  In  a 
decision  or  plan  he  must  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  system,  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
varying  ideas  among  the  staff,  the  finan¬ 
cial  effect  of  the  decision,  community 
attitudes,  basic  educational  trends,  con¬ 
fidential  information,  and  statistical 
data. 

From  this  background  a  perspective 
is  created  within  which  a  decision  is 
reached  or  a  plan  made.  The  decision 
can  be  important  to  the  staff,  but  no 
way  exists  to  report  all  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  background.  In  the  process  of  com¬ 
munication  these  important  related  fac¬ 
tors  are  lost. 

The  perspective  of  the  teacher  or 
principal  varies  from  that  of  the  super- 
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intendent.  The  teacher  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  the 
emotional  drain  of  classroom  teaching, 
the  unmet  needs  of  his  pupils,  his  own 
philosophy,  his  professional  aspirations, 
the  practical  difficulties  he  faces,  and 
his  needs  as  a  person.  These  factors 
create  a  perspective  in  which  a  decision 
or  plan  is  interpreted,  and  the  interpre'*' 
tation  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
superintendent. 

This  basic  difference  of  perspective, 
even  among  people  with  the  best  ethics 
and  intentions,  provides  one  of  the  real 
problems  of  good  communication.  And 
the  problem  is  just  as  difficult  when 
communication  is  reversed — from  the 
staff  to  the  school  superintendent.  . 

A  second  area  of  difficulty  is  faced 
because  intercommunication  is  not  just 
an  intellectual  activity;  it  also  has  emo¬ 
tional  characteristics.  If  the  personal  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  superintendent 
and  teacher  are  good,  each  tends  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  ideas  of  the  other  in  terms  of 
the  mutual  confidence  which  they  feel. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
relationships  are  strained,  emotional  re¬ 
actions  will  block  effective  communica¬ 
tion  and  understanding.  Personal  in¬ 
security  will  tend  to  make  each  individ¬ 
ual  look  behind  words  that  are  spoken 
to  find  the  "real  meaning.”  Fear  of 
criticism  will  block  the  freedom  to  try 
to  communicate  and  understand. 

Then  there  is  also  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  communication  between  the 
male  superintendent  and  the  female 
teacher,  in  which  the  psychological  and 
physiological  differences  of  sex  create 
barriers  to  mutuality  of  understanding. 

It  is  a  distinct  asset  for  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  be  conscious  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  in  his  communication  with  his 
staff.  With  this  understanding  he  can 


consciously  attempt  to  create  a  climate 
of  acceptance  of  all  persons  as  worthy 
human  beings. 

He  can  accept  and  value  the  ideas  of 
staff  members.  He  can  modify  his  own 
concepts  as  he  finds  substantial  merit 
in  the  views  of  others.  He  can  con¬ 
sciously  encourage  staff  members  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  he  can 
maintain  a  flow  of  information  to  the 
staff  concerning  matters  that  affect 
them. 

Means  of  Achieving 

There  are  certain  devices  which  are 
used  in  the  Pontiac  School  System  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  a  good  level  of 
intercommunication  between  the  staff 
and  the  superintendent. 

A  superintendent’s  bulletin  is  issued 
after  each  board  meeting  to  report  ac¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  The  bulletin  also 
reports  activities  of  the  system  which 
have  general  interest  and  attempts  to 
recognize  individuals  and  schools  that 
are  engaged  in  interesting  and  creative 
activities. 

Regular  meetings  with  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff,  the  secondary  administra¬ 
tors,  and  the  elementary  administrators 
provide  good  face-to-face  opportunities 
for  discussion  and  understanding.  The 
administrative  staff  serves  as  an  instruc¬ 
tional  council  where  instructional  im¬ 
provement  plans  are  discussed  and  co¬ 
ordinated.  This  arrangement  provides  an 
excellent  means  for  intercommunication 
in  this  important  aspect  of  the  school 
program. 

There  are  many  meetings  each  week 
in  which  various  administrators  meet 
with  the  superintendent  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  and  make  plans.  A  certified  person¬ 
nel  committee,  made  up  of  teachers  and 
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administrators,  works  on  matters  of 
teacher  welfare  and  affords  a  good 
channel  for  intercommunication.  Many 
meetings  with  professional  groups  are 
held  in  the  course  of  a  year.  General 
meetings  of  all  personnel  are  held  when 
a  valid  reason  for  calling  them  exists. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  superintendent 
maintain  an  “open  door”  policy  so  that 
any  person  is  welcome  to  come  in  and 
talk.  Hiis  is  encouraged  in  Pontiac, 
and  enhanced  by  reversing  the  "open 
door”  idea,  so  that  the  superintendent 
often  attends  building  faculty  meetings 
and  meetings  of  professional  groups, 
and  endeavors  to  eat  lunch  with  teach¬ 


ers  in  school  cafeterias  as  much  as  time 
permits. 

A  “Policies  and  Procedures  Manual” 
has  been  developed  to  guide  all  school 
personnel  in  their  work.  This  is  a  writ¬ 
ten  document,  kept  up-to-date,  and 
available  to  all  personnel.  It  is  believed 
that  the  manual  provides  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  channel  of  information  which  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  good  communication. 

Like  most  problems,  communication 
requires  continuous  effort  and  creative 
endeavor.  But  the  effort  is  worth  the 
price  in  building  a  good  school  system  in 
which  there  is  a  maximum  of  effective 
intercommunication  and  understanding. 


v. 


When  you  fall  into  a  man’s  conversation,  the  first  thing  you 
should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or 
that  you  should  hear  him. 

— Sir  Richard  Steele,  The  Spectator,  No.  49 
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The  Hazardous  Communication; 

Criticism 


TED  WARD 
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I N  the  course  of  professional  and  social 
life  each  of  us  encounters  situations  in 
which  we  must  communicate  critical 
comments  and  appraisals  to  others. 
Teachers  comment  upon  pupils’  work; 
administrators  work  with  staff  members 
toward  improvement  of  instruction;  par¬ 
ents  deal  critically  and  correctively  with 
their  children. 

We  Are  All  Critics 

Many  aspects  of  society  are  built  up¬ 
on  the  good  that  comes  from  working 
critically  and  co-operatively  together, 
prodding  one  another  toward  greater 
achievements.  Indeed,  in  our  culture  it 
is  accepted  practice  to  direct  our  most 
severe  criticisms  toward  the  highest 
leaders.  Criticism  is  a  part  of  life.  The 
art  of  criticism  must  be  learned. 

Some  Can  Take  It  ..  . 

Criticism  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
forms  of  communication.  It  is  necessary 
to  project  an  idea  about  potential  im¬ 
provement  from  your  mind  into  the 
mind  of  another.  You  must  give  him 
credit  for  trying,  see  his  problems  and 
point  of  view,  listen  to  his  “defense,” 
support  him  in  his  own  thinking,  and 
yet  help  him  gain  a  wider  perspective 
and  see  new  goals  ahead. 


In  many  cases  you  can  assume  that 
the  person  has  already  realized  his 
weaknesses  or  problems  and  that  he  will 
welcome  positive  suggestions.  Indeed,  to 
show  respect  for  the  ability  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  one  you  criticize,  you 
should  allow  for  the  possibility  that  he 
may  already  have  proposed  for  himself 
a  plan  of  action  which  is  better  than  the 
one  you  intend  to  suggest! 

.  .  .  Some  Can’t 

As  in  any  social  skill,  problems  arise 
because  people  are  different.  Not  every¬ 
one  can  be  expected  to  accept  a  criti¬ 
cism  graciously  just  because  some  people 
can.  It  is  necessary  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  person  you  are  criti¬ 
cizing.  You  must  use  words  and  ideas 
appropriate  to  his  characteristics.  You 
must  know  how  sensitive  he  is  and  how 
much  he  is  concerned  about  your  status. 
You  also  need  to  be  sensitive  to  his  re¬ 
actions  to  criticism,  encouraging  him  to 
discuss  the  criticism  with  you. 

Silence  Isn't  Always  Golden 

Silent  argumentation  is  one  of  the 
more  serious  communication  blocks.  It 
appears  most  frequently  in  status-loaded 
situations.  If  the  person  under  criticism 
sees  his  critic  as  a  superior  in  status. 
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rank,  or  social  class,  he  may  avoid  “hav¬ 
ing  words”  with  the  superior.  This  leaves 
a  residue  of  resentment  and  frustration : 
resentment,  because  he  sees  the  criti¬ 
cism  as  another  unwarranted  privilege 
of  rank;  frustration,  because  he  does  not 
comprehend  or  accept  the  criticism. 

is  He  Afraid  of  You? 

Silent  obedience  isn’t  desirable  either. 
Perhaps  the  student  is  content  to  as¬ 
sume  the  teacher  is  right  and  that  he 
can  gain  more  by  listening  than  by  ar¬ 
guing.  He  complies  with  critical  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  with  neither  comprehension 
nor  conviction.  You  may  be  able  to 
change  a  person’s  behavior,  but  you 
won’t  help  his  understanding  and  atti¬ 
tude  if  you  criticize  while  he  is  afraid 
of  you.  Since  a  behavior  change  based 
upon  fear  or  suspicion  is  unhealthy,  it 
is  inadvisable  to  criticize  until  a  threat- 
free  relationship  can  be  attained. 

Teachers,  administrators,  and  coun¬ 
selors  recognize  the  value  of  informal 
procedures  in  counseling.  Free  discus¬ 
sion  across  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  soft 
drink  does  more  good  than  twice  the 
amount  of  time  spent  telling  the  coun- 
selee  what  he  should  do.  The  critic  must 
be  a  good  listener,  able  to  “draw  out” 
the  person  into  an  open  analysis  of  his 
own  actions  and  ideas. 

Is  He  Afraid  of  Himself? 

Personality  problems  are  a  plague  up¬ 
on  communication.  Criticism  of  an  in¬ 
secure  person  is  extremely  difficult — 
often  impossible.  Suggesting  improve¬ 
ments  with  one  hand  while  lifting  the 
person’s  spirits  with  the  other  hand  is 
a  difficult  juggling  operation.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  direct  criticism  can  help  an  in¬ 


secure  person.  Ordinarily,  he  is  already 
too  critical  of  himself — and  his  self- 
condemnation  makes  him  continually 
more  disorganized.  The  first  thing  he 
needs  is  counseling  toward  seeing  him¬ 
self  in  a  clearer  light.  His  perspective  is 
distorted  if  he  sees  only  his  weaknesses. 
Before  you  can  suggest  improvements 
you  must  help  him  recognize  and  de¬ 
scribe  some  of  his  own  qualities  or  abil¬ 
ities. 

Have  You  Won  His  Respect? 

Respect  is  not  an  automatic  by¬ 
product  of  status.  In  fact,  status  can 
hinder  respect.  It  is  often  harder  for  a 
principal  to  show  that  he  is  “on  the 
teachers’  side”  than  it  is  for  the  cus¬ 
todian!  The  principal’s  legal — and  right¬ 
ful — responsibility  makes  it  difficult  for 
him  to  approach  teachers  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  peer  basis.  Gimpensating  by  be¬ 
coming  too  casual  with  teachers  is  just 
as  bad  as  remaining  aloof  and  superior. 
Neither  extreme  stimulates  respect. 

Respect  comes  slowly.  A  principal 
must  work  consistently,  loyally,  and 
patiently  with  his  staff.  In  a  period  of 
time,  confidence  and  respect  can  be 
won.  Then  he  is  in  a  position  to  be  a 
critic. 

Teachers,  too,  face  the  necessity  of 
earning  respect.  Happy  is  the  teacher 
who  enjoys  the  loyal  respect  of  pupils 
who  recognize  that  he  has  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  good  points  and  bad  points, 
but  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  fair, 
firm,  friendly,  and  frank. 

h  "Constructive  Criticism"  a  Myth? 

In  any  suggestion  or  critical  comment 
is  the  implication  that  improvement  is 
possible.  Whether  in  anger  or  in  kind- 
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ness,  whether  strongly  worded  or  veiled, 
recommendations  for  change  can  always 
be  interpreted  as  criticisms.  You  may 
suggest  to  your  neighbor  that  when  he 
gets  ready  to  buy  a  new  car  he  should 
consider  one  hke  yours.  Here  you  are 
communicating  the  primary  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  like  your  car,  but  you  are 
also  suggesting  that  his  car  is  not  so 
good  as  your  car.  This  secondary  in¬ 
formation  is  the  little  gremhn  who  often 
gets  us  in  trouble  with  sensitive  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends! 

Actually  "constructive  criticism"  is 
not  useful  terminology  because  the  crit¬ 
ic  has  so  little  control  over  whether  the 
criticism  he  offers  is  constructive  or  de¬ 
structive  in  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the 
person  criticized.  The  idealist  who  sees 
himself  as  always  being  a  “constructive” 
critic  sooner  or  later  faces  the  reality 
that  many  people  don’t  like  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  at  all — to  some,  any  suggestion  for 
improvement  is  destructive  criticism. 

Don't  Be  SiUyl 

In  an  attempt  to  be  cautious  and  to 
circumvent  controversy,  some  critics  use 
ready-made  starter  phrases.  To  launch 
a  criticism  without  the  favorite  phrase  is 
unthinkable. 

“I  may  be  wrong,  but  .  .  probably 
does  more  to  confuse  the  issue  than  to 
serve  as  an  effective  introduction.  It 
immediately  focuses  attention  on  the 
wrong  and  adds  the  embarrassing  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  criticism  itself  will  ul¬ 
timately  prove  that  one  or  the  other 
person  was  wrong. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  criticize,  but  .  .  .’’ 
is  the  close  relative  of  "Don’t  take  it 
personally,  but  .  .  These  phrases  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  basic 
problem:  the  sender  has  little  control 


over  the  perceptions  of  the  receiver.  The 
importance  of  the  situation  must  be 
evaluated  by  the  critic.  If  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant,  he  should  not  criticize.  Perhaps 
his  hearer  will  not  see  the  same  degree 
of  importance  in  the  situation,  but  this 
is  beyond  the  critic’s  control.  An  in¬ 
telligent  person  ordinarily  wants  to  find 
a  personal  implication  in  any  comment 
or  suggestion — he  is  seeking  clues  to 
self-improvement. 

Move  positively  into  a  critical  sug¬ 
gestion  or  comment.  It  is  possible  to 
develop  a  straightforward  approach  to 
even  the  most  sensitive  situation.  Try 
not  to  insult  a  person’s  intelligence  by 
clumsy  attempts  to  hide  your  criticism. 

Don't  Knock — Lift! 

Criticism  need  not  be  disguised,  but 
it  must  be  carefuUy  designed.  The  skill¬ 
ful  teacher  first  builds  a  mutually  com¬ 
municative  rapport  with  the  person, 
analyzes  the  student’s  self-confidence 
and  operational  security,  assures  him¬ 
self  that  criticism  is  necessary,  and  then 
selects  words  and  a  manner  through 
which  to  communicate. 

The  critic  makes  his  suggestions  in  a 
kind  tone  of  voice,  using  grave  frowns 
only  when  absolutely  necessary  to  com¬ 
municate  a  seriousness  where  severe 
problems  have  been  discovered.  He 
avoids  compounding  his  criticism  with 
trivia;  he  knows  that  it  is  best  to  focus 
attention  on  a  small  number  of  specific 
suggestions,  rather  than  to  recite  a  long 
list  of  observed  weaknesses.  He  phrases 
his  suggestions  as  questions  whenever 
this  is  feasible — for  example,  “Do  you 
suppose  that  you  might  be  more  effective 
in  your  work  if  you  tried  harder  to 
become  a  skillful  critic?”  Well,  what  do 
you  think?  This  question  is  for  youl 


The  Teacher:  Hercules, 

Tantalus  or  Sisyphus? 

JAMES  J.  CRIBBIN,  Ph.D 
New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 

All  the  king’s  horses 
And  all  the  king’s  men 
Couldn’t  put  Humpty  Dumpty 
Together  again. 

But  had  they  been  teachers, 

'The  critics  and  screechers 
Would  have  demanded  with  ire 
That  he  be  made  whole  and  entire. 

E  VEN  he  who  but  glances  as  he  runs  in  sweet-sounding  terms  such  as  “the 
is  aware  that  the  modern  educational  whole  child’’  does  not  alter  the  situation, 
scene  presents  a  series  of  paradoxes.  To  since  such  phrases  more  often  than  not 
him  who  scrutinizes  education  in  the  represent  a  motivational  ideal  rather 
twentieth  century'  it  soon  becomes  evi-  than  an  educational  reality, 
dent  that  the  most  important  of  these  The  whole  child,  of  whom  educa- 
paradoxes  have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  tors  speak  so  eloquently,  is  one  part 
the  student,  the  teacher’s  philosophy  of  economical  entity,  seeking  his  own  ag- 
education,  the  educational  social  milieu,  grandizement  with  what  one  hopes  is  an 
and  the  teacher.  intelligent  self-interest;  one  part  psycho¬ 

logical  organism,  ever  striving  for  love 
The  Nature  of  the  Student  and  security;  one  part  social  being,  anx¬ 

ious  for  the  acceptance  and  approval  of 
Perhaps  the  greatest  irony  in  educa-  his  peers;  one  part  philosophical  person, 
tion  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  seeking  to  make  a  cosmos  out  of  a  uni¬ 
understanding  the  individual  student,  verse  w'hich  at  times  seems  an  ineffable 
Each  pupil  is  so  impossibly  complex  chaos;  one  part  theological  creature, 
that  no  teacher  can  ever  hope  to  un-  concerned  with  the  values  which  must 
derstand  him  fully.  If  a  wife,  after  a  guide  his  life  in  a  world  from  which  he 
lifetime  of  living,  will  readily  admit  cannot  escape  alive.  If  only  the  pupil 
that  she  is  far  from  a  complete  under-  were  but  one  of  these  things,  the  teach- 
standing  of  her  spouse,  then  to  expect  er’s  work  would  be  easy.  The  irony  is 
any  teacher  to  achieve  this  within  the  that  he  is  each  and  all  of  them  at  one 
span  of  a  relatively  few  hours  weekly  and  the  same  time, 
over  a  period  of  a  term  or  year  borders  In  view  of  this,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
on  the  hallucinatory.  Taking  refuge  educators  hold  high  the  ideal  of  a  well- 
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balanced  and  integrated  growth  of  every 
student,  but  rather  that  most  succeed 
in  approaching  it  better  than  any  antic¬ 
ipant  hope  would  have  led  them  to  ex¬ 
pect.  In  their  Herculean  labors  to  be 
all  things  to  all  pupils  in  all  aspects  of 
their  on-going  developmental  history, 
teachers,  by  and  large,  have  many  more 
credits  than  debits  on  their  individual 
pedagogical  ledgers. 

The  Teacher’s  Educational  Philosophy 

In  a  fascist  or  communist  state  the 
task  of  the  teacher  is  relatively  simple. 
The  objectives — immediate,  proximate, 
and  ultimate — are  clearly  understood, 
even  identical  in  the  total  subservience 
of  the  individual  to  a  monolithic  state. 
The  means  proportionate  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  end  are  clearly  threefold: 
C 1 )  to  wrap  each  pupil  in  a  statist  in¬ 
tellectual  cellophane  bag  from  womb  to 
tomb  so  that  no  deviationist  ideas  may 
cause  him  to  think;  (2)  failing  this,  to 
inoculate  him  with  an  appropriate  po¬ 
litical  vaccine  to  protect  him  from  the 
virus  of  contrary  theories;  (3)  as  a  last 
resort,  to  condition  him  so  that  he  will 
follow  the  party  line  like  a  robot. 

None  of  these  courses  of  action  is 
legitimately  open  to  the  teacher  in  a 
democracy.  As  a  person,  the  pupil’s  right 
to  the  interest  and  solicitude  of  the 
teacher  must  be  respected.  As  a  free 
human  being,  his  right  to  the  rational 
exercise  of  his  freedom  must  be  revered. 
As  a  brother  of  the  teacher,  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  his  right  to  frater¬ 
nal  consideration  by  the  teacher  must 
be  held  sacred.  ' 

If  the  teachers  feel  like  Tantali  as 
they  seek  to  reach  these  ideals,  it  is 
largely  because  the  American  people 
seem  to  lack  practical  conviction  of  the 


worth  of  these  ideals,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  education 
is  concerned.  Statistics  revealing  the 
relative  amounts  which  are  expended  on 
education,  liquor,  and  cosmetics  are  am¬ 
ple  evidence  of  this  fact. 

What  is  even  more  ironic  is  that 
gradually — a  passing  irony  is  evident 
in  the  initial  religious  orientation  of 
American  education  and  the  delirium 
tremens  which  now  seizes  some  educa¬ 
tors  at  the  mere  mention  of  religion — 
the  educational  philosophy  of  some 
teachers  has  undergone  a  mutation.  As 
a  result,  at  times,  dualism  has  yielded 
to  monism;  religion  to  feeling;  morals 
to  mores;  sanctity  to  citizenship;  prin¬ 
ciples  to  hypotheses;  charity  to  toler¬ 
ance;  truth  to  results;  goodness  to  use¬ 
fulness;  character  to  conformity;  certain¬ 
ty  to  relativity;  certitude  to  statistical 
probability;  will  to  drives;  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  man  as  a  child  of  God  to 
his  importance  as  a  member  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  social  organism.  In  the  face  of 
this,  it  is  a  tribute  to  teachers  that,  de¬ 
spite  differing  educational  philosophies, 
they  have  been  able  to  co-operate  so 
effectively  for  the  good  of  students. 

The  Educational  Social  Milieu 

Education  takes  place  at  a  given  point 
in  time  within  a  given  social  matrix.  At 
present — has  it  really  ever  been  other¬ 
wise? — American  education  is  “under 
attack.”  It  is  ironic  that  the  self- 
endowed  “educational  experts”  who 
spew  forth  their  petulant  complaints  so 
persuasively  are  themselves  evidence 
that  the  schools  could  not  possibly  be 
so  inefficient  as  they  contend.  Apart 
from  this,  it  is  ironic  that  the  teacher 
has  been  required  to  contend  with  social 
forces  over  which  she  has  no  control. 
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Traditionally,  education  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  means  for  American¬ 
izing  the  immigrant,  the  sure  defense 
of  democracy,  the  key  to  vocational  suc¬ 
cess,  the  certain  path  to  equality  for 
minority  groups,  the  solution  to  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  infallible  cure  for  every 
ill  of  a  disjointed  social  order.  Neglect¬ 
ful  parents  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  on  the 
Brst  day  of  school,  and  one  of  despair  at 
the  last.  Conflicted  communities  seek 
to  dominate  school  policies  with  their 
own  partisan  views.  Special  pleaders 
have  endeavored  to  manipulate  the 
teacher  for  their  own  sometimes  less 
than  altruistic  purposes.  Thus,  the  edu¬ 
cator  must  perforce  be  all  things  not 
only  to  all  students  but  also  to  every 
pressure  group  in  the  community.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  unwanted  sug¬ 
gestions  are  so  speedily  followed  by  un¬ 
warranted  criticisms,  the  wonder  is  that 
teachers  succeed  as  well  as  they  do. 

The  Teacher  in  the  School 

A  final  irony  has  reference  to  what 
the  teacher  knows  she  should  be  doing 
and  what  she  at  times  does.  The  teach¬ 
er  knows  that  more  information  has 
been  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  than  in 
the  previous  five  hundred.  She  realizes 
that  her  students  are  further  removed 
from  their  grandfathers  than  the  latter 
were  from  the  Pharaohs.  Yet  the  flood 
of  students  makes  it  ever  more  difficult 
to  transmit  this  precious  intellectual 
heritage. 

The  teacher  understands  that  her  task 
is  threefold:  (1)  to  help  each  student 
to  discover  his  best  self;  (2)  to  assist 
him  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  this  best 
self;  C  3 )  to  utilize  this  best  self  for  the 
good  of  his  neighbor  and  himself.  A 


monstrous  perversion  of  means  and 
ends,  however,  in  the  exaltation  of  a 
biblical  textbook,  discipline,  grades, 
"life  adjustment,"  skill,  technique,  sub¬ 
ject,  course,  clerical  detail,  or  conform¬ 
ity  at  times  seduces  her  from  her  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility,  the  optimum  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  student. 

The  teacher’s  task  is  not  made  easier 
when  citizen  niggardliness  necessitates 
herding  the  near  genius  with  the  near 
moron.  It  is  not  facilitated  by  adminis¬ 
trative  attitudes  which  cling  tenaciously 
to  traditions,  which  are  often  but  an 
outward  sign  of  an  inner  lethargy  to 
change  to  meet  the  realities  of  a  "Sput¬ 
nik  society.’’  It  is  not  made  easier  by 
the  educational  propagandists,  who 
promise  educational  salvation  to  all 
with  little  effort  and  no  pain. 

Teachers,  generally,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  begun  a  new 
industrial  revolution  which  will  make 
that  which  preceded  look  like  a  couple 
of  high-school  students  building  a  "hot 
rod’’  in  the  backyard.  Automation,  satel¬ 
lites  in  orbit,  and  the  application  of 
atomic  energy,  with  their  imperious  de¬ 
mands  for  not  only  shrewd  executives 
but  also  skilled  oiieratives,  look  to 
teachers.  But  often  neither  the  curricu¬ 
lum  nor  the  school  schedule  is  geared 
to  meet  this  challenge.  Furthermore, 
teachers  know  that  their  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  students  is  greater 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  homes  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  father  is  guest 
or  ghost;  and  even  in  those  in  which  the 
steering  wheel  has  not  replaced  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle,  as  often  as  not  the  latter  sits 
in  imposed  silence  before  that  Cyclops, 
the  television. 

Often  the  daily  routine  allows  teach¬ 
ers  too  little  time  to  discuss  with  pupils 
their  pressing  problems.  In  adffition. 
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teachers  are  well  aware  that  what  they 
struggle  to  build  up  during  school  hours 
can  so  readily  be  torn  down  by  the 
contradictory  example  of  adults.  All  too 
often  the  community,  instead  of  sup¬ 
plementing  teachers’  efforts,  washes  its 
hands  of  responsibility  with  an  accusa¬ 
tory,  “See  you  to  it!”  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  some  teachers  feel  as 
though  they  were  engaged  in  a  modern 
counterpart  of  the  labor  of  Sisyphus. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

Despite  the  reams  and  reams  of  paper 
that  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject, 
the  ends  of  education  are  as  simple  to 
verbalize  as  they  are  difiBcult  to  attain. 
To  develop  all  that  is  uniquely  human 
in  the  pupil,  to  foster  all  that  is  divine 
in  him,  and  to  fuse  both  processes  so 
that  he  may  be  a  positive  force  for  good 
in  all  the  communities  of  which  he  is 
a  member — this  is  the  principal  purpose 
of  education.  There  are  three  classes 
of  men ;  ( 1 )  the  few  who  make  things 
change;  (2)  the  many  who  watch  them 
change;  and  (3)  the  majority  who  seem 
to  be  unaware  that  they  have  changed. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  maximize  the 
number  of  her  students  who  qualify  for 
the  first  group  by  influencing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  democracy  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  wiser  and  better. 

This  statement  of  purpose  can  readily 
be  specified  in  terms  of  seven  statements 
and  the  concomitant  questions: 

1.  Within  a  relatively  few  years,  our 
students  will  have  secured  as  much  for¬ 
mal  education  as  they  are  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Armed  with  these  skills,  habits, 
knowledge,  attitudes  and  ideals,  they 
will  have  to  make  their  way  successfully 
through  life.  How  well  are  they  being 
prepared  for  this  adventure? 


2.  By  that  time,  they  will  have  se¬ 
lected,  prepared  for  and  entered  upon 
the  vocation  of  their  choice  in  which 
they  will  spend  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  adult  waking  hours. 
What  are  we  doing  now  to  assure  that 
they  make  this  crucial  choice  intelli¬ 
gently? 

3.  The  youngsters  will,  sooner  than 
many  expect,  choose  the  partners  with 
whom,  for  better  or  for  worse,  they  will 
spend  their  adult  lives.  Are  we  doing 
what  we  might  to  prevent  the  slipping 
on  of  the  wedding  ring  from  becoming 
the  worst  slip  they  will  ever  make? 

4.  Within  a  relatively  short  time, 
they  will  have  won,  lost  or  gained  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  in  their  struggle  to  at¬ 
tain  emotional  maturity  so  that  they 
may  enjoy  life  without  corroding  anx¬ 
iety  or  paralyzing  fears.  What  support 
are  we  giving  them  in  this  struggle? 

5.  The  students  will  have  developed 
those  personality  and  social  skills  with 
which  they  will  have  to  win  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  friendship  of  those  with 
whom  they  work  and  live.  What  must 
be  done  now  to  make  them  equal  to  this 
task? 

6.  In  a  relatively  brief  time,  they 
will  have  crystallized  a  practical  life 
philosophy  by  which  they  will  distin¬ 
guish  between  enduring  values  and 
transient  trifles.  Are  our  instruction  and 
example  conducive  to  the  inculcation  of 
valid  ideals? 

7.  Finally,  they  will  have  to  shoulder 
their  fair  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
translating  the  theory  of  democracy  in¬ 
to  everyday  practice  by  making  America 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Are 
students  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of 
democracy,  yet  convinced  of  its  superior¬ 
ity  as  a  way  of  life? 

It  is  evident  that  satisfactory  answers 
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to  these  questions  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  blueprints  of  our  education¬ 
al  architects,  nor  among  the  Mosaic 
dicta  of  the  progressives  or  the  rhetori¬ 
cal  jeremiads  of  the  traditionalists.  The 
key  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  is 
the  classroom  teacher.  The  teacher  who 
is  intellectually  attuned  to  the  problems 
of  the  young  because  she  understands 
their  economic  and  social  origins;  the 
teacher  who  is  psychologically  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  youth  because  she  real¬ 
izes  the  multiple  pressures  and  motiva¬ 
tions  in  their  lives;  the  teacher  who  is 
emotionally  attuned  to  the  young  be¬ 
cause  she  possesses  an  attitude  of  ob¬ 
jective  sympathy  for  them  in  time  of 
need;  the  teacher  who  is  socially  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  difficulties  of  youth  be¬ 
cause  she  appreciates  the  fact  that  it 
must  cope  with  circumstances  not  of  its 
own  making;  the  teacher  who  is  reli¬ 
giously  attuned  to  the  doubts  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  young  because  she  has  in¬ 
sight  into  every  man’s  need  for  a  code 
by  which  to  live — this  is  the  one,  more 
than  any  other  in  the  school,  who  will 
provide  answers  to  these  questions. 

True  education  is  founded  in  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  coercion;  on  ra¬ 
tional  freedom  rather  than  simian  con¬ 
formity;  on  a  sense  of  mission  rather 
than  a  sense  of  duty;  on  the  spirit  of 
the  process  rather  than  its  mechanisms; 
as  a  prevention  rather  than  a  remedia¬ 
tion;  on  creativity  rather  than  medioc¬ 
rity;  on  sweet  reasonableness  rather 
than  inflexible  commands;  on  personal 
assistance  rather  than  impersonal  regi¬ 
mentation;  on  initiative  rather  than 
passivity;  on  self-directiveness  rather 
than  imitation;  and  on  inner  resource¬ 
fulness  rather  than  external  pressure. 

It  follows  from  this  that  teaching 
worthy  of  the  name  must  emphasize  love 


not  fear,  long-term  pupil  growth,  not 
short-term  acquiescence.  Such  teaching 
is  patient  and  understanding,  not  short- 
tempered  and  idiosyncratic.  It  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  objective,  not  sentimental 
and  maudlin.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  good 
human  relations  based  on  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  than  a  matter  of 
procedures  based  on  the  enforcement 
of  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  causes  of  misbehavior 
than  to  its  symptomatic  manifestations. 
It  realizes  that  although  warmth  toward 
the  student  is  essential,  it  is  not  sole- 
sufficient.  In  addition,  there  must  be 
clearly  understood  goals  and  a  mastery 
of  the  means  which  are  proportionate 
to  the  accomplishment.  It  is  persevering, 
undismayed  by  human  foible  or  mone¬ 
tary  failures.  In  season  and  out,  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  maturity  of  each  pupil  by 
increasing  his  self-respect,  self-direction, 
and  self-control. 


The  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher 

The  natural  ability,  education,  train¬ 
ing,  personality,  and  conscientiousness 
of  the  teacher  are  but  necessary  pre¬ 
requisites  for  the  fulfillment  of  her  ob¬ 
ligation  in  the  classroom.  This  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  is  a  derivative  of  the 
nature  of  the  student  and  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  which  he  lives,  is  oriented  about 
the  need  for  making  the  educational 
process  a  rational  undertaking.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  teacher  will  make  a  serious 
effort  to  understand  the  various  aspects 
of  the  student’s  development  and  the 
interacting  economic,  political,  and  so¬ 
cial  forces  that  are  shaping  the  world’s 
future,  it  is  essential  that  she  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  worth  of  the  ultimate  ends 
of  her  teaching.  These  remote  aims, 
moreover,  must  be  defined  in  terms  of 
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short-range  objectives  which  are  not 
only  clearly  defined  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  but  also  meaningful  in  the  lives 
of  her  students.  Their  minds  are  made 
for  truth  and  only  the  complete  truth 
will  make  them  free.  In  addition,  the 
teacher  must  provide  a  valid  reason  why 
the  pupils  should  do  what  they  are 
asked  to  do,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of 
winning  their  fully-willed  co-operation. 
How  rarely  we  succeed  in  doing  this 
is  evident  from  the  relatively  few  stu¬ 
dents  who  continue  their  education  on 
their  own  after  graduating  from  school. 
Finally,  the  content  of  teaching  must 
be  related  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  young  if  we  are  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  boundless  energies  that  they 
possess. 

The  teacher,  in  short,  must  give  to 
the  student  a  vision  of  what  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming  and  achieving.  She  must 
also  translate  this  vision  into  daily  real¬ 
ity  through  the  utilization  of  effective 
instructional  procedures.  She  will  work 
effectively  with  students  only  if  she  is 
a  master  of  her  trade.  She  will  work 
fruitfully  with  them  only  if  she  is  a 
complete  human  and  humane  being  in 
her  own  right.  Good  teaching,  as  all 
else,  begins  with  self-acceptance  and 
self-understanding. 

Regardless  of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  be  it  algebra,  mental  health,  or 
typing,  the  primary  contribution  of  the 
teacher  is  to  create  a  climate  in  the  class¬ 
room  which  enables  a  student  to  feel 
free  to  be  himself  without  fear  of  re¬ 
taliation,  to  express  his  honest  convic¬ 
tions  without  recrimination,  and  to 
blunder  humanwise  without  being  dis¬ 
couraged  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  second  contribution  of  the  teach¬ 


er  lies  in  her  willingness  to  be  psycho¬ 
logically  available  to  her  students  when 
they  feel  a  need  for  her  help.  It  is  this 
very  accessibility  to  each  other  that 
makes  the  teaching-learning  process  the 
co-operative  undertaking  that  it  should 
be,  rather  than  the  charade  in  which 
teachers  merely  manipulate  students  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  personal  convictions, 
prejudices,  eccentricities,  or  whims. 

The  final  contribution  of  the  teacher 
is  rooted  in  her  ability  to  communicate 
what  is  to  be  learned  competently,  inter¬ 
estingly,  and  challengingly.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  any  technique, 
method,  or  “gimmick”  which  does  not 
derive  from  these  responsibilities  and 
contributions  of  the  teacher. 

The  disjunctive  title  with  which  this 
paper  began  is  actually  a  misnomer. 
Every  teacher  is  a  Hercules,  for  upon 
her  shoulders  weighs  the  future  of  the 
world.  Like  the  parents,  in  whose  place 
she  stands,  the  teacher  has  a  claim  to 
eternity  through  her  students;  in  fact, 
what  she  does  for  and  with  her  pupils 
will  shape  that  eternity.  Moreover,  she 
is  also  a  twentieth-century  Tantalus, 
for  the  ideal  of  her  teaching,  the  best 
development  of  her  pupils,  is  ever  just 
beyond  her  grasp.  Because,  like  the 
stars,  the  ideal  shines  in  its  nobility,  she 
will  ever  strive  to  approach  it  more  close¬ 
ly.  Finally,  each  teacher  is  kin  to  Sisy¬ 
phus,  for  she  realizes  that  the  slow  ad¬ 
vances  toward  student  maturity  that  are 
made  all  too  often  are  undone  by  forces 
beyond  her  control.  It  is  to  the  sincere 
teacher’s  credit  that  she  never  ceases  to 
labor  that  through  her  pupils  the  world 
may  become  a  more  fitting  example  of 
God’s  creation  and  a  happier  home  for 
men. 


Using  Your  Library 

to  Enrich  Instruction 

JUNE  BERRY 
Librarian,  Laboratory  School 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 


E  have  heard  many  times  that  the 
library  is  the  heart  of  the  school,  the 
center  of  school  activities  and  a  store¬ 
house  of  instructional  materials.  But  is 
it  really?  Or  do  most  teachers  go  on 
teaching  year  after  year  without  ever 
giving  their  school  library  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enrich  their  inifnJction?  Let  me 
demonstrate  how  the  library  can  truly 
be  the  heart  of  the  school  curriculum 
by  explaining  a  few  of  the  ways  we  use 
the  library  to  enrich  instruction  in  our 
school.  The  library  enriches  instruction 
in  two  general  areas:  (1)  providing  ma¬ 
terials,  and  (2)  publicizing  materials. 

Providing  Materials 

The  library’s  first  obligation,  of 
course,  is  to  furnish  materials — ma¬ 
terials  to  encourage  reading  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  reference  purposes.  In  our 
library  we  have  novels,  short  stories, 
poetry,  and  plays — all  the  books  chosen 
and  read  by  boys  and  girls  because  they 
want  to  read  them,  because  their  friends 
have  read  them,  or  perhaps  because  a 
movie  or  TV  play  referred  to  them. 
Examples  are  Seventeenth  Summer, 
Hot  Rod,  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl,  and 
Cheaper  by  the  Dozen.  The  other  type 
of  book  provided  is  used  for  reports,  re¬ 
search,  and  similar  assignments.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  The  Cambridge  History  of 


American  Literature,  Experiments  in 
Science,  and  The  Outline  of  History — 
books  of  information  and  facts  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  textbooks. 

Non-Book  Materials 

In  addition  to  books,  the  modern 
school  library  furnishes  many  non-book 
materials.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
teachers  still  use  the  library  only  when 
they  need  a  book;  they  forget  that  the 
library  has  other  materials  which  at 
times  are  even  more  useful  than  books. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  non-book 
materials  available: 

1 .  Magazines.  Often  magazines  serve 
as  reading  “bait”  for  children  who  can’t 
or  won’t  read  full-length  books.  Life 
and  National  Geographic  are  two  per¬ 
fect  examples.  Some  of  the  articles  in 
these  magazines  arouse  such  high  in¬ 
terest  in  mountain  climbing  or  in  sea- 
shells  that  the  children  are  motivated  to 
read  books  to  learn  more. 

Our  library  supplies  a  wide  range  of 
magazines  to  fit  many  interests  and  abil¬ 
ities.  For  pleasure  we  have  Life,  Sports 
Illustrated,  Reader's  Digest,  Seventeen, 
and  many  others.  For  reports  and  refer¬ 
ence  work  we  furnish  American  Herit¬ 
age,  Science  News  Letter,  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report.  In  our  par¬ 
ticular  school,  senior  English  students 
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write  a  research  or  reference  paper  and 
use  various  magazines  as  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  Perhaps  in  your  school  you 
assign  students  to  find  material  on  fa¬ 
mous  scientists,  the  United  Nations,  or 
Russia;  magazines  are  a  good  source  of 
this  information.  Our  magazines  may  be 
circulated  overnight,  or  even  longer. 

2.  Newspapers.  The  library  also  fur¬ 
nishes  newspapers.  These  are  used  not 
only  for  study  of  current  problems  in 
speech,  debate,  and  journalism,  but  also 
as  reading  “bait”  for  poor  readers  or  for 
those  who  don’t  like  to  read.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  poor  readers  in  current  events 
and  the  latest  football  scores  often  leads 
them  to  tackle  materials  in  newspapers 
that  they  would  never  attempt  to  read 
in  a  book. 

3.  Pamphlets.  Like  magazines,  pam¬ 
phlets  are  excellent  sources  of  enrich¬ 
ment  material.  Librarians  are  resource 
people  and  specialize  in  obtaining  free 
and  inexpensive  materials  from  various 
sources.  One  of  the  best  sources  is  the 
federal  government,  which  distributes 
materials  on  nearly  every  conceivable 
subject  at  a  small  cost.  Travel  bureaus 
and  embassies  are  other  good  sources; 
especially  outstanding  in  the  past  have 
been  publications  from  France,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  and  Belgium.  Standard 
Oil,  American  Forest  Products,  General 
Motors  and  United  Air  Lines  are  only  a 
few  of  the  thousands  of  commercial 
companies  that  publish  materials  for 
schools.  Magazine  publishers  form  an¬ 
other  good  source  of  materials.  Reprints 
and  color  sheets  from  back  issues  of 
National  Geographic  and  Life  are  avail¬ 
able  at  low  cost.  Holiday,  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
also  provide  educational  materials.  All 
these  pamphlets,  reprints,  booklets  and 
brochures  are  collected,  filed  by  subject 


in  our  library,  and  organized  so  that  all 
students  and  teachers  may  check  them 
out  when  needed. 

4.  Pictures.  The  teachers  in  our 
school  often  use  the  bulletin  board  to 
introduce  or  to  culminate  a  unit,  and 
the  library  sometimes  furnishes  mounted 
pictures  for  them.  It  is  common  prac¬ 
tice  for  a  teacher  to  request  pictures  of 
animals,  events,  people  or  places.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  charged  out  for  two  weeks, 
just  like  books,  pamphlets  and  maps. 

5.  Models.  We,  as  librarians,  try  to 
furnish  everything  the  teacher  needs  to 
enrich  his  lessons.  We  have  a  model  of 
the  Globe  Theater  that  we  loan  to  teach¬ 
ers  many  times  during  the  year.  We  also 
have  dolls  from  various  countries,  the 
United  Nations  flag,  a  facsimile  of  the 
"Mayflower,”  and  many  other  objects. 

If  we  don’t  have  enough  materials  on 
a  subject,  we  often  make  some.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  made  silhouettes  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  for  one  teacher, 
and  covered  wagons  and  western  motifs 
for  another.  We  often  prepare  enlarge¬ 
ments  if  we  don’t  have  the  size  of  pic¬ 
ture  the  teacher  needs. 

Publicizing  Materials 

Although  supplying  materials  is  an 
important  function,  it  should  not  over¬ 
shadow  the  second  responsibility  of  the 
library — that  of  publicizing  materials. 
In  other  words,  the  librarian  helps  to 
“sell”  reading  materials  and  instruction¬ 
al  materials  to  the  students.  One  of  the 
common  methods  is  to  take  collections 
of  books  to  classes,  to  show  or  tell  about 
them,  and  to  arouse  interest  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  so  that  they  will  want  to  read. 
Sometimes  parts  of  books  or  stories  are 
read  to  classes. 

Also  teachers  are  encouraged  to  bring 
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( lasses  to  the  library;  this  is  an  excellent 
way  to  encourage  students  to  read  and 
to  use  library  facilities.  This  firsthand 
experience  acquaints  the  pupils  with  the 
library  and  lets  them  know  that  we  want 
them  to  come  often  to  use  reference 
books  for  assignments,  to  read  in  the 
library,  and  to  find  a  book  to  take  home. 

Other  Services 

The  library  also  helps  to  publicize 
materials  in  other  ways.  We  often  pub¬ 
licize  our  materials  by  making  subject 
lists  of  books  in  the  library.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  the  request  of  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher,  we  list  all  the  novels  on 
home  life.  This  may,  be  posted  in  the 
library  or  duplicated  and  distributed  to 
the  students  in  the  class.  We  maintain 
lists  of  adventure  stories,  animal  stories, 
historical  novels  and  biographies.  Re¬ 
cently  we  compiled  a  list  of  all  the  books 
in  the  library  that  deal  with  the  Civil 
War.  These  lists  were  duplicated  and 
distributed  by  a  history  teacher  to  each 
of  his  students. 

One  of  the  most  successful  things  the 
librarian  does  to  enrich  instruction  is  to 
make  bulletin  boards  and  exhibits.  Most 
libraries  put  up  reading  or  book  displays 
to  encourage  reading  in  such  categories 
as  “New  Books,”  "Hobby  Books,”  and 
"Animal  Stories.”  In  addition  to  these, 
we  do  curricular  displays — displays  on 
subjects  being  studied  in  one  or  more 
specific  classes.  “Scenes  from  Shakes¬ 
peare,”  “Productivity,  the  Key  to 
Plenty,”  and  “Balance  Your  Budget” 
are  a  few  of  the  displays  we  have  pre¬ 
pared.  The  displays  are  set  up  either  in 
the  library  or  in  the  classroom,  as  the 
teacher  wishes. 
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The  role  of  the  library  in  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  reading  is  tremendous.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  materials  and 
publicizing  them,  the  librarian  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  reading  program  in  any 
school  just  by  teaching  attitudes.  Not 
only  are  there  attitudes  of  love  for  books, 
but  also  appreciation  for  their  contents. 
We  try  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  red 
tape  and  rules  and  make  it  easy  for 
everyone  to  get  books.  We  also  try  to 
encourage  healthy  attitudes  toward 
books  and  libraries  by  having  a  free 
and  easy  manner  at  all  times,  even  when 
a  book  is  returned  dripping  with  mud, 
ink  or  soup.  We  believe  the  person  who 
said,  “It  is  better  to  lose  a  book  than 
to  lose  a  reader,”  was  right.  In  fact,  we 
would  rather  lose  many  books  than  lose 
one  reader. 

We  keep  reading  records  to  which 
teachers  can  refer.  Any  time  a  teacher- 
wants  to  know  what  books  have  been 
read  by  his  students,  he  can  come  to 
the  library  and  look  at  the  records. 

We  teach  the  use  of  the  library,  an 
important  but  often  neglected  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  school.  This  is  done  by  in¬ 
tegrating  instruction  with  regular  class- 
work  at  the  time  a  particular  library 
skill  is  needed.  It  is  also  done  informally 
by  the  use  of  posters  and  instructional 
helps  displayed  in  the  library. 

The  services  I  have  mentioned  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  libraries 
can  and  should  be  used  to  enrich  in¬ 
struction.  Many  could  be  added.  Ask 
your  librarian  for  some  of  these  services 
if  you  are  not  already  receiving  them. 
I’m  sure  she  wants  to  co-operate  with 
you  to  enrich  your  instruction  and  to 
make  learning  more  effective  for  the 
children  in  your  school. 


Creative  Living 

in  the  Kindergarten 

DOROTHY  PETERSON 
Sarah  McCarroll  School,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


IviNDERGARTEN  is  especially  signifi¬ 
cant,  for  the  child’s  whole  philosophy  of 
life  has  its  roots  in  these  formative  years 
of  his  existence.  Since  a  five-year-old  is 
utterly  uninhibited,  his  natural  reac¬ 
tions  are  a  constant  joy  to  observe.  At 
this  time,  he  acquires  the  ability  to  ac¬ 
cept  correction  constructively  and  to 
use  it  happily  as  a  step  toward  a  well- 
integrated  adult  life. 

Children  of  this  age  are  enthusiastic 
for  every  type  of  work.  What  better 
policy,  then,  than  for  the  kindergarten 
teacher  to  follow  a  program  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  lives  and  minds  of  the 
children  will  be  directed  into  activities 
that  lead  to  their  growth  and  articulate 
expression? 

A  Post  Office  Project 

In  our  school,  we  recently  completed 
a  post  office  unit  of  study.  A  father  of 
one  of  our  kindergartners  acted  as  our 
guide.  Upon  leaving  the  building,  the 
class  noted  the  Michigan  state  flag  and 
the  United  States  flag  flying  over  the 
new  building.  Twenty-eight  five-year- 
olds  gathered  beneath  the  flag  pole  at  a 
suggestion  from  one  of  the  group,  and 
gave  the  pledge  to  the  flag  as  passers-by 
stood  at  serious  attention. 

On  another  occasion,  our  school  post¬ 
man  visited  us  in  his  uniform  and  car¬ 
ried  his  brown  leather  bag.  All  gathered 


around  to  touch  the  arm  insignia  on  his 
uniform,  the  cap  badge,  and  the  brown 
leather  bag. 

After  describing  his  work,  the  post¬ 
man  asked  if  anyone  had  a  question. 
One  little  girl  volunteered,  “I  don’t 
know  any  questions,  but  I  just  love  you!” 
The  post  ofiBce  booklet  the  class  later 
made  revealed  on  paper  their  impres¬ 
sions  and  thoughts  from  the  experience. 

Healthy  Mental  Attitude  Fostered 

A  healthy  mental  attitude  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  a  healthy  body.  To  watch 
the  children  in  their  make-believe  world 
and  to  listen  to  their  conversation  in 
the  playhouse,  bring  continuing  delight. 
Personality  is  developed  through  these 
simple  spontaneous  dramatizations. 

A  mother  called  to  her  little  girl, 
“Dear,  will  you  go  to  the  orchard  and 
get  Mother  some  apples?  I  want  to  make 
an  apple  pie.”  When  the  daughter  re¬ 
turned  with  the  apples.  Mother  said, 
“Oh!  You  got  beautiful  ones!  Now  run 
out  and  play  while  I  bake!” 

In  songs  and  rhythms  the  children 
express  themselves  with  grace  and  poise. 
A  tambourine  or  castanet  dance  can 
transform  a  shy,  plain  little  girl  into 
an  unself-conscious,  flashing  Spanish 
dancer,  as  the  rhythm  of  the  music 
sends  her  twirling  about  the  room.  Self- 
consciousness  and  timidity  are  then  re- 
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placed  by  satisfaction  and  joy  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Gytfi  a  Real  Source  of  Pleasure 

Days  on. which  we  are  scheduled  to 
use  the  gv'mnasium  for  various  physical 
activities  are  anticipated  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  One  child  recently  sighed  sad¬ 
ly,  “This  is  a  Nothing  Day!” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

“No  gym,  no  movies,  no  nothing.” 

A  challenge  such  as  that  stirs  one 
anew  to  a  different  “Something  Day.” 
That  something,  at  present,  is  Mary  Ann 
Moreno’s  mother,  who  comes  twice  each 
week  to  teach  our  group  some  Spanish. 
We  started  with  Buenas  dias,  adios, 
gracias,  Nino,  Nina,  and  of  course  that 
means  doing  the  Mexican  Hat  Dance 
with  more  zest  than  ever. 

Gym-time  brings  creative  activities 
galore.  Last  week  a  girl  asked,  “Can’t  we 
be  fish  and  go  out  for  a  swim?”  Lying 
on  stomachs,  propelled  by  head  and  feet 
the  fish  wiggled  across  the  floor.  It  in¬ 
deed  was  easy  to  see  a  school  of  min¬ 
nows  flashing  by. 

Another  day,  eight  boys  had  arms 
around  each  other  in  a  football  huddle. 
I  wondered  what  would  come  from  the 
plans  they  were  discussing.  When  the 
music  started,  the  activity  was  good  and 
worthy  of  praise. 

Dramati2ation  Favored 

Early  habits  of  school  life  are  estab¬ 
lished  now.  A  child  is  taught  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  school  and  its  pro¬ 
gram.  Working  in  groups  to  build  im¬ 
pressive  structures  is  sure  to  bring  dra¬ 
matic  play  into  action. 

Several  girls  constructed  a  large  cas¬ 
tle,  beside  which  was  a  trap  to  catch 


the  wicked  witch;  but  to  offset  that  un¬ 
happy  prospect  a  pleasant  courtyard 
offered  opportunities  for  the  princesses 
to  laugh  and  play.  That  day  was  special; 
the  princesses  had  graham  crackers  and 
milk  in  their  courtyard. 

And  then  came  a  day  when  the  boys 
built  a  castle  and  made  a  counting 
house  in  which  the  king  could  count  his 
money.  The  school  librarian.  Miss  Pom¬ 
eroy,  provided  pennies  from  book  fines, 
so  that,  if  this  particular  story  is  ever 
repeated,  real  money  can  be  used. 

Enthusiasm  Always  Uppermost 

All  the  holidays  are  of  tremendous 
importance.  The  teacher  readily  uses  the 
children’s  enthusiasm  to  help  heighten 
oral  expression.  It  is  then  that  self- 
expression  and  originality  abound. 

Stories  read  and  reread,  told  and  re¬ 
told,  are  never  boring.  After  listening 
to  the  story  of  Rumpelstiltskin,  how  he 
got  several  pieces  of  jewelry  for  his 
work,  and  finally  his  dramatic  depar¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  smallest  called  out,  "Did 
the  queen  ever  get  her  jewelry  back?” 

The  much  loved  story  of  Peter  Rab¬ 
bit  inspired  Susan  to  make  a  clay  model 
of  Mr.  MacGregor,  and  one  of  Peter 
sitting  in  his  high  chair,  his  mouth 
opened  wide  to  take  the  dose  of  cam¬ 
omile  tea. 

Some  of  the  expressions  are  cause  for 
a  hidden  smile,  such  as  “Are  we  going 
to  do  any  scissoring  today?”  One  little 
girl  confided  she  had  to  leave  school  in 
a  hurry  to  get  to  church  for  her  “kitty- 
chasm”  class. 

Children  are  kept  alert  and  interested 
by  thinking  of  new  things  to  do,  by 
sharing,  planning,  and  manipulating. 
Margie,  who  loves  to  paint,  recently 
brought  forth  two  lovely  houses.  “'This 
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one/’  she  pointed  out  proudly,  “is  named  compass,  magnifying,  and  magnetic  are 
‘Holiday  House,’  and  this  one  is  ‘Fancy  added  to  their  vocabularies. 

House.’  ’’  A  train  trip  the  class  enjoyed  brought 

imaginative  perceptions  that  were  en- 
Appreciation  Stressed  larged  upon  by  the  moment,  resulting  in 

a  variety  of  stories  that  ranged  from  see- 
The  gift  of  appreciation  for  the  beau-  ing  monkeys  in  the  trees  to  a  cowboy  on 
ties  of  nature  is  evidenced  at  this  early  a  horse.  These  stories  poured  forth  so 
age.  Martha,  a  child  thus  endowed,  re-  freely  and  with  so  little  effort  that  the 

cently  described  a  scene  she  witnessed  train-ride  experience  proved  a  very  val- 

as  she  stood  on  the  stair  landing  in  pa-  uable  one  for  fluency  of  speech.  Thus 

jamas  and  housecoat.  The  sky,  all  aglow  communion  grows, 

with  brilliant  colors  on  a  winter  morn¬ 
ing,  filled  her  with  wonder  and  awe.  She  Need  for  Understanding 

brought  to  the  class  the  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  thrilling  experience.  A  personal  triumph  comes  to  the 

The  park  near  the  school  is  observed  teacher  when  a  shy  or  less  fortunate 

closely  for  the  many  changes  that  result  child,  no  longer  withdrawn,  takes  his 
from  a  variety  of  nature’s  moods.  After  place  in  the  group,  speaking  with  ease 
a  newly  fallen  snow  we  can  trace  the  and  confidence.  Then  it  is  the  teacher 

tiny  tracks  of  the  squirrel  and  follow  smiles  gratefully.  The  divine  help  she 

him  to  his  hiding  place.  had  sought  to  guide  this  very  young 

These  experiences  help  the  five-year-  child,  has  been  given  to  her! 
olds  to  become  more  Articulate  and  to  Truly  she  is  filled  with  the  reverence 
encourage  talk  that  makes  their  language  that  inspires  her  daily  prayer:  “God,  be 
development  effective.  New  words,  as  in  my  heart  and  help  me  to  understand.’’ 
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Questions  About  You 

GAITHER  Me  CONNELL 
Head,  Department  of  Education 
Newcomh  College,  Tulane  University 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


IDE  use  of  sociometric  techniques 
shows  that  what  children  think  about 
themselves,  as  well  as  how  they  regard 
each  other,  has  significance  for  the 
teacher  in  grouping  children  for  curricu¬ 
lum  activities  and  recreation.  When 
children  understand  their  academic  abil¬ 
ities,  they  can  more  readily  recognize 
and  accept  their  progress  and  levels  of 
achievement.  Programs  of  health  ap¬ 
praisal  in  schools  seem  desirable  as  a 
means  of  improving  pupil  health, 
especially  if  such  programs  involve  pu¬ 
pil  participation. 

Can  children  appraise  themselves 
realistically  and  accurately? 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

A  study  was  made  of  a  group  of  third- 
grade  children  to  determine  their  self- 
awareness.  The  study  consisted  of  two 
parts:  (1)  a  group  of  children  eval¬ 
uated  their  own  physical  make-up,  so¬ 
cial  acceptance,  and  academic  ability, 
and  (2)  their  self-judgments  were 
compared  with  either  check  sheet, 
school  record,  test,  and /or  teacher 
ratings  of  their  performance  in  the 
areas  of  their  self-evaluation.  One  hun¬ 
dred  seventeen  children,  sixty-two  boys 
and  fifty-five  girls,  from  four  third 
grades  in  different  socio-economic  areas 
of  a  large  city  were  used  for  the  study. 

Three  separate  sets  of  questions,  en¬ 
titled  “Questions  About  You,”  were  ad¬ 


ministered  to  the  third-grade  children 
in  a  systematic  manner.  Each  teacher 
w'as  instructed  in  the  method  to  be 
used  in  handling  the  questionnaires. 

Questionnaires 

The  following  questions  were  used  to 
determine  each  child’s  awareness  of 
his  social  acceptance: 

1 .  Do  you  have  a  lot  of  friends? 

2.  Do  you  like  to  play  in  a  large 
group? 

3.  Would  you  rather  play  with  just 
one  or  two  children? 

4.  Do  you  prefer  to  play  by  yourself 
most  of  the  time? 

5.  Do  you  have  a  best  friend? 

6.  Do  you  get  along  well  with  your 
friends? 

7.  Are  you  usually  a  leader  when  a 
game  is  played? 

8.  Would  you  rather  let  someone  else 
decide  what  to  play? 

9.  Do  you  think  there  is  anyone  in 
your  class  who  doesn’t  like  you? 

10.  Are  people  nice  and  friendly  to 
you? 

A  score  of  one  point  was  given  for  a 
"yes”  answer  to  questions  1,  2,  5,  6,  7 
and  10  and  for  a  "no”  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  3,  4,  8  and  9. 

These  questions  were  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  child’s  knowledge  of  his  aca¬ 
demic  achievement: 

1 .  Do  you  like  reading? 

2.  Can  you  read  well? 

3.  Do  you  understand  most  of  the 
words  when  you  read? 
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4.  Can  you  spell  most  of  the  words 
you  can  read? 

5.  When  vou  talk  in  class,  is  it  easv 
to  think  of  what  you  want  to  say? 

6.  Do  you  like  arithmetic? 

7.  Do  you  understand  it? 

8.  Can  you  add  well? 

9.  Can  you  subtract  well? 

10.  Do  you  like  school? 

These  questions  were  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  each  child’s  conception  of  his 
physical  make-up: 

1.  Are  you  just  about  the  right  size 
for  your  age? 

2.  Are  you  healthy? 

3.  Do  you  have  good  eyes? 

4.  Do  you  take  good  care  of  your 
teeth? 

5.  Do  you  try  to  keep  clean? 

6.  Do  you  dress  neatly? 

7.  Do  you  eat  food  that  is  good  for 
you? 

8.  Are  you  strong? 

9.  Do  you  keep  vour  fingernails, 
hands,  and  hair  looking  nice? 

10.  Do  vou  sit,  stand,  and  walk  cor¬ 
rectly? 

The  results  of  the  questionnaires 
were  tabulated,  compiled,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  classroom  records  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  children  in  each  area 
treated  in  the  questionnaires.  A  direct 
comparison  was  made  of  each  of  the 
sets  of  scores  of  each  child  and  three 
sets  of  corresponding  classroom-record 
scores.  Identical  ratings,  or  those  vary¬ 
ing  by  one  point  in  either  direction, 
were  classified  as  "Accurate.”  Those 
varying  above  or  below  by  more  than 
one  point  were  classified  as  "Overrated” 
or  "Underrated”  respectively. 

Bases  of  Comparison 

The  child’s  awareness  of  his  social 
acceptance  was  compared  with  data  re¬ 
garding  the  opinions  of  the  children  in 


each  classroom  toward  each  other.  A 
social  distance  scale'  was  used  to  obtain 
this  information.  The  children  were 
asked  to  write  a  name  beside  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

1 .  Who  is  your  best  friend? 

2.  Whom  do  you  like  to  play  with 
often  but  not  as  a  best  friend? 

3.  Whom  do  you  like  to  play  with 
^  only  sometimes? 

4.  Whom  do  you  not  mind  having 
in  the  room,  but  would  not  play 
with? 

5.  Whom  do  you  wish  were  not  in 
the  room? 

The  names  of  all  children  in  the 
room  were  written  on  the  chalkboard 
according  to  the  seating  arrangement  as 
an  aid  to  spelling  and  identification. 
Children  were  scored  5,  4,  3,  2,  1  for 
having  their  names  written  beside  ques¬ 
tions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  respectively.  The 
total  scores  were  arranged  in  rank  order 
and  grouped  into  ten  sections;  each  sec¬ 
tion  was  given  a  score  of  10,  9,  8,  7, 
6,  5,  4,  3,  2  or  1.  A  high  score  was  the 
most  desirable. 

The  child’s  evaluation  of  his  academ¬ 
ic  status  was  compared  with  his  scores 
on  each  of  the  related  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests.  The 
teacher’s  evaluations  and  test  scores 
were  used  for  confirmation  wherever 
they  were  needed. 

The  child’s  conception  of  his  phys¬ 
ical  make-up  was  compared  with  health 
records  and  with  an  evaluation  of  each 
child  by  the  teacher. 

Results  of  the  Study 

The  third-grade  boys  and  girls  dif¬ 
fered  in  all  three  categories  investigated 
in  their  ability  to  judge  themselves.  The 
self-ratings  of  the  girls  were  more  ac- 


1.  Based  on  “Classroom  Social  Distance  Scale”  of  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of 
School  Experimentation. 
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curate  than  those  of  the  boys  in  the 
three  aspects  evaluated.  Only  in  rating 
physical  make-up,  however,  did  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  rate  them¬ 
selves  accurately.  Only  in  the  category 
of  physical  make-up  did  the  majority  of 
the  boys  overrate  themselves.  Few  boys 
or  girls  underrated  themselves  in  this 
aspect. 

Less  than  half  of  the  girls  and  only  a 
few  more  than  a  third  of  the  boys 
judged  themselves  accurately  in  social 
acceptance.  More  of  the  boys  underrated 
themselves  in  this  category  than  did  the 
girls. 

Almost  half  of  the  boys  underrated 
their  academic  status,  and  only  a  small 
group  rated  themselves  in  accord  with 
the  standards  of  comparison.  Here 
again,  almost  half  of  the  self-ratings  by 
the  girls  were  accurate. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  four  third  grades  participating  in 
this  study  were  not  accurate  in  their 
self-evaluations  of  the  physical,  social, 
and  achievement  aspects  included  in 
the  questionnaires  administered,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  classroom  records  of  their 
performance  with  which  they  were  com¬ 
pared.- 

The  self-ratings  of  the  fifty-five  girls 
were  closer  to  the  standards  of  com¬ 
parison  than  were  the  self-ratings  of 
the  sixt)'-two  boys.  The  girls  tended  to 
overrate  themselves  in  all  aspects  stud¬ 
ied,  and  the  boys  tended  to  underrate 
themselves  except  in  the  category  of 
physical  make-up. 

The  responses  of  the  children  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  study  indicate  that  chil¬ 
dren  readily  reveal  what  they  think  and 


express  their  opinions  if  given  the 
opportunity.  This  study  was  designed 
specifically  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
self-awareness  of  a  group  of  third-grade 
children  in  relation  to  classroom  records. 
This  type  of  information,  however,  has 
practical  value  for  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Knowledge  and  awareness  of  self  is 
beneficial  to  the  child.  The  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  desirable  for  children, 
even  as  early  as  the  third  grade,  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  themselves  and 
with  criteria  used  by  the  school  for  eval¬ 
uating  their  physical,  social,  and  aca¬ 
demic  status. 

Knowledge  of  a  child’s  opinion  of 
himself,  his  self-concept,  is  of  value 
to  the  child’s  teacher.  An  item-by-item 
analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  given  by  each  child  and  an  item- 
by-item  comparison  with  classroom  rec¬ 
ords  yield  significant  information  to  the 
teacher  about  each  child  in  her  group. 
The  teacher  who  guides  children  daily 
through  academic,  social,  health,  and 
recreational  activities  can  use  this  in¬ 
formation  to  help  her  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  each  child  to  look  at  him¬ 
self  in  ways  in  which  others  look  at 
him.  These  opportunities  enable  him  to 
learn  more  acceptable  forms  of  response 
or  to  accept  limitations. 

Pupils  gain  when  they  become  aware 
of  their  academic  ability  and  can  judge 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  are 
achieving  in  line  with  their  potential. 
Individual  conferences,  comparisons  of 
samples  of  past  and  present  work,  test 
results,  and  progress  charts  are  a  few  of 
the  means  by  which  the  teacher  can  ac¬ 
quaint  children  with  their  present  sta¬ 
tus,  their  capabilities,  and  with  specific 
skills  or  abilities  which  can  be  improved. 
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E  live  in  a  highly  competitive 
world.  We  also  live  in  one  that  threat¬ 
ens  to  stage  a  third  world  war  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  In  such  a  world, 
it  is  essential  that  the  quality  of  teach¬ 
ing  he  of  the  highest  order.  Recent  in¬ 
ternational  developments  have  pointed 
out  that  the  present  quality  of  teaching 
in  our  schools,  especially  on  the  part 
of  first-year  teachers,  is  not  so  produc¬ 
tive  as  it  should  be.  It  has  been  found 
that  these  newcomers  to  the  profession 
do  not  bring  to  the  situation  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  the  needed  skills  and 
abilities  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  student-teaching  experience. 

This  inadequacy  is  caused  by  current 
practices  which  include:  CO  too  short 
a  period  of  practice  teaching;  (2)  a 
somewhat  artificial  situation;  (3)  too 
diversified  a  system  of  co-operating 
teacher  selection,  and  (4)  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  methods  of  compen^ting  co-oper¬ 
ating  teachers. 

To  achieve  the  best  results,  the  gap 
between  where  we  are  and  where  we 
should  be  must  be  closed,  both  in  the 
adequacy  of  teacher  preparation  and  in 
the  student-teaching  experience. 

A  solution  to  the  situation  is  possible 
by  instituting  a  fifth-year  internship. 
This  internship  would  operate  to  aid  the 
first-year  teacher,  who  would  be  placed 
in  a  responsible  teaching  position  with 


full  salary  and  a  full  load,  to  become  a 
success  instead  of  a  failure.  The  cur¬ 
rent  practice  of  giving  no  specific  aid 
and  a  fifth-year  internship  differ  in  that 
the  latter  plan  offers  a  program  of  mu¬ 
tual  help  from  qualified,  competent 
persons,  whose  efforts  are  directed  si¬ 
multaneously  toward  the  same  goal — 
that  of  helping  the  first-year  teacher  suc¬ 
ceed  by  means  of  direct  communication. 

Current  Practices 

Although  problems  of  the  new  teach¬ 
er  arise  from  various  causes,  such  as 
the  lack  of  co-operation  from  principals 
and  school  supervisors,  the  four  reasons 
listed  above  are  among  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  areas  of  weakness. 

1.  Limitations  of  Time.  While  the 
length  of  the  practice-teaching  experi¬ 
ence  varies  from  state  to  state,  it  is  still 
too  short  a  period  when  viewed  as  the 
laboratory  experience  which  is  supposed 
to  fit  candidates  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  The  law  and  medical  professions 
require  a  much  longer  apprenticeship 
or  internship  before  the  lawyer  or  doc¬ 
tor  is  considered  fully  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  with  professional  competence. 
Why,  then,  should  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  offer  less?  After  all,  the  teacher  is 
dealing  with  the  most  precious  thing 
on  earth,  the  mind  of  a  child. 
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Full  competence  in  any  field  comes 
only  with  time  and  experience.  The 
process  is  gradual.  It  simply  cannot  be 
crammed  into  a  few  short  weeks. 

2.  Artificiality  of  Student-Teaching 
Experience.  At  best,  the  student-teach¬ 
ing  experience  is  necessarily  artificial  to 
some  extent.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
essentially  the  co-operating  teacher  who 
controls  the  class.  It  is  her  class  before 
the  practice  student  takes  over  and  it 
is  her  class  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  degree  of  discipline  achieved  by 
the  student  teacher  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  influence  exerted  in  this 
direction  by  the  co-operating  teacher. 
The  practice  student  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  certain,  therefore,  how  much  of 
the  discipline  is  hers.  And  since  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  many  first-year-teacher 
failures  are  due  to  poor  discipline,  this 
factor  must  not  be  overlooked.  From 
personal  observation,  as  a  university 
supervisor  of  student  teachers,  the  im¬ 
port  of  this  weakness  has  been  all  too 
evident. 

3.  Co-oj}erating  Teacher  Selection. 
Gxjperating  teachers  are  key  figures 
in  teacher  training.  They  have  the  very 
responsible  job  of  inducting  future 
teachers  into  the  profession. 

Ideally  these  co-operating  teachers 
should  be  master  teachers.  Although  an 
increasing  number  of  instructors  of  this 
caliber  are  being  selected  to  lead  the 
student  through  the  all-important  lab¬ 
oratory  experience,  the  practice  is  not 
yet  widespread.  Many  more  master 
teachers  must  be  recruited. 

However,  for  several  reasons  it  is 
difficult  to  enlist  the  master  teacher. 
Some  in  this  group  consider  the  job 
a  chore  requiring  too  much  extra  work 
and  too  great  a  responsibility.  Others 
fear  that  the  achievement  level  of  their 


classes  may  drop  during  the  period  of 
student  teaching.  They  feel  this  would 
be  a  direct  threat  to  their  reputations, 
a  reflection  of  their  teaching  ability. 
Even  master  teachers  reject  student 
teachers  because  of  the  greater  burden 
of  planning  and  conference  hours  in¬ 
volved. 

Once  the  master  teachers  have  been 
eliminated,  there  are  two  alternatives 
left  for  selection :  volunteering,  and 
drafting  a  co-operating  teacher.  The 
latter  is  least  acceptable  and  results  in 
poor  teaching;  insecurity  on  the  part  of 
the  student  teacher;  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  co-operating  teacher;  and 
hostility  of  the  co-operating  teacher  to¬ 
ward  the  practice  student.  The  result 
is  a  completely  demoralizing  situation. 

4.  Compensating  the  Co-operating 
Teacher.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  topnotch  co-operat¬ 
ing  teachers  is  the  fact  that  practices  of 
compensating  them  are  inadequate. 
These  practices  range  from  monetary 
remuneration  to  course  credit  at  the  co¬ 
operating  college  or  university,  but  the 
remuneration  often  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  additional  amount  of  work  and 
the  added  responsibility  entailed  in 
taking  a  student  teacher.  Substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  this  area  would  help  to 
attract  the  capable  master  teachers  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  student¬ 
teaching  experience.  Nor  should  this  ad¬ 
ditional  remuneration  be  viewed  as  a 
bribe.  Rather  it  should  be  regarded  as 
placing  the  proper  value  on  the  time, 
energies,  and  intellect  of  the  master 
teacher. 

A  Fifth-Year  Internship 

In  addition  to  correcting  the  fore¬ 
going  weaknesses,  I  propose  that  a  fifth- 
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year  internship  be  instituted.  Research 
findings  from  various  sources  point  to  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  such  an  internship 
would  be  desirable. 

For  one  year,  the  first  year  of  respon¬ 
sible  teaching,  the  internship  would  ex¬ 
tend  a  supervised  program,  over  and 
above  the  undergraduate  student-teach¬ 
ing  experience. 

Major  differences  between  the  stu¬ 
dent-teaching  period  and  the  internship 
are  as  follows:  (1)  the  teacher  would 
be  hired  as  a  full-fledged  teacher,  at 
the  minimum  salary  with  a  full  teaching 
load;  (2)  the  teacher  would  meet  the 
degree  and  other  state  certification  re¬ 
quirements;  (3)  the  teacher  would  be 
in  complete  charge  of  her  own  class; 
and  (4)  the  teacher  would  be  able  to 
follow  a  plan  leading  ultimately  to  a 
master’s  degree  obtained  from  the  co¬ 
operating  college. 

The  school  system  hiring  the  teacher 
would  provide  a  supervisor  from  within 
the  administrative  organization.  This 
person  might  be  superintendent  in 
charge  of  first-year  teachers.  The  school 
system  would  work  closely  with  a  super¬ 
visor  from  either  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  from  which  the  teacher  graduated, 
as  part  of  a  first-year  follow-up  service, 
or  the  graduate  school  granting  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree. 

Under  this  plan,  the  teacher  would 
be  given  specialized  help  during  the  cru¬ 
cial  first  year.  She  would  draw  upon 
the  previously  mentioned  sources  plus 
the  school  principal  and  her  fellow  class¬ 
room  teachers.  The  reason,  of  course, 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  trial-and- 
error  method  often  resorted  to  by  first- 
year  teachers  when  confronted  by  per¬ 
plexing  issues  for  which  they  have  no 
experience  to  fall  back  on.  This  plan 


would  discourage  the  practice  of  relying 
on  ineffective  or  even  obsolete  methods 
recalled  from  the  teacher’s  earlier  school 
experiences. 

Those  who  may  feel  that  an  intern¬ 
ship  would  intensify  the  teacher  short¬ 
age  must  understand  that  the  teacher- 
interns  would  be  in  the  field,  qualified 
with  the  basic  requirements  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  and  would  not  be  in  the  least 
substandard.  The  internship  would  not 
lower  the  earning  power  of  the  teacher 
as  is  so  often  feared  by  the  beginning 
teacher  when  a  fifth  year  is  proposed. 
Contrary  to  some  fifth-year  plans  which 
offer  half-pay  for  a  half  load,  this  meth¬ 
od  offers  the  state  minimum. 

By  means  of  the  fifth-year  plan  the 
earlier  student-teaching  period  would  be 
supplemented.  The  teacher-intern  would 
be  in  a  position  to  learn  the  best  each 
key  person  in  the  program  would  have 
to  bring  to  the  situation.  The  program 
would  be  implemented  through  periodic 
conferences.  As  a  result,  the  quality  of 
teaching  by  first-year  teachers  should 
automatically  improve  and  thus  raise 
the  professional  standards  in  general  at 
the  same  time. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the 
substance  of  the  plan  and  shows  it  to 
be  a  closely-knit  co-operative  venture. 
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CThis  article  continued 
Teachers  and  parents  reported  that 
they  would  like  to  see  the  addition  of 
educational  programs  that  would  stimu¬ 
late  children  to  read,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  arrange  schedules  sd 
that  more  superior  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren  could  be  offered  during  the  early 
evening  hours.  Better  planning  of  such 
presentations  was  also  suggested.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  stressed,  too,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  discrimination  in  the  choices 
among  current  offerings.  Some  parents 
reported  that  family  councils  have  been 
most  effective  in  improving  habits  of 
televiewing.  The  teachers  cited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  of  the  successful  use  of 
TV  in  fostering  interest  and  engender¬ 
ing  success  in  school.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  value  of  TV  resides  in  its  potential¬ 
ity  for  motivating  and  improving  edu¬ 
cation.  Several  interesting  accounts  of 
attempts  to  use  TV  to  foster  desirable 
school  work  have  appeared  in  periodicals 
recently.  In  one  of  these  accounts,  the 
endeavor  of  a  planning  council  in  an 
elementary  school  of  Brooklyn  is  de¬ 
scribed.  A  guide  was  prepared  to  help 
pupils  throughout  the  school  develop 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  TV  and  to 
aid  them  in  assimilating  TV  desirably 
in  their  total  pattern  of  recreation.  The 
writers  hoped  also  to  make  TV  a  two- 


from  September  issue') 
way  experience  in  which  children  not 
only  would  view  programs  but  also 
would  be  led  to  give  their  own  reactions 
to  programs. 

The  guide  was  introduced  in  October 
1951,  and  teachers’  reactions  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  June  1952.  The  amount  of 
time  spent  televiewing  was  reported  to 
be  three  to  four  hours  daily  during  the 
winter  as  compared  with  about  two 
hours  during  the  summer. 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  dis¬ 
cussions  and  activities  related  to  TV, 
taste  and  discrimination  were  improved. 
Moreover,  less  time  was  spent  teleview¬ 
ing,  as  children  came  to  devote  more 
time  to  reading,  to  club  activities  and  to 
artistic  pursuits.  As  a  result  of  pre¬ 
paring  letters  to  be  sent  to  producers, 
the  children  became  aware  of  the  part 
the  consumer  may  play  in  affecting  the 
kinds  of  programs  offered. 

In  addition,  the  children  applied 
techniques  observed  on  TV  to  improve 
their  own  performance  in  activities 
such  as  baseball  and  basketball.  FinaUy, 
they  discovered  that  schedules  can  be 
planned  so  that  all  members  of  a  family 
may  view  favorite  programs. 

In  making  TV  an  ally  in  instruction, 
the  teachers  developed  a  variety  of  use¬ 
ful  techniques  including  preparation  of 
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a  census  of  programs  watched,  discus¬ 
sion  and  criticism  of  selected  programs 
and  planning  of  assembly  programs. 

Even  though  the  television  pro¬ 
gram  guide  was  introduced  in  the 
school  on  an  experimental  basis,  both 
teachers  and  pupils  feel  that  it  is  do¬ 
ing  an  imMrtant  job  of  raidance  in 
the  field.  TTie  teachers  believe  that  it 
has  achieved  the  desirable  objectives 
sought.  Because  of  this,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  television  education  in 
the  elementary  schools  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  productive  of  good  in  the 
field  of  leisure-time  activities.^* 

The  antidote  to  the  undesirable  as¬ 
pects  of  TV  lies  in  the  provision  of  a 
constructive  program  of  guidance.  In 
working  together  on  such  a  program, 
these  suggestions  might  be  followed  to 
advantage  by  parents  and  teachers: 

1.  Examine  the  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  your  school  and  of  your  com¬ 
munity.  Try  to  offer  boys  and  girls 
abundant  opportunities  for  varied  play 
activities  and  creative  pursuits  of  many 
kinds  that  will  balance  their  craze  for 
sedentary  activities  such  as  televiewing. 

2.  Study  the  children  in  your  class 
or  home  and  try  to  understand  their 
varied  interests  and  needs.  Find  out  the 
programs  they  are  seeing  on  TV,  and 
ascertain  the  amount  of  time  they  give 
to  the  radio  and  to  the  movies.  Discuss 
the  merits  and  limitations  of  favorite 
programs.  Ascertain  their  other  leisure 
activities.  Offer  constructive  suggestions 
so  as  to  bring  about  balanced  programs 
of  recreation. 

3.  Set  up  a  family  or  school  coun¬ 
cil  to  suggest  effective  ways  of  budget¬ 
ing  time.  Develop  criteria  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  TV  programs  and  for  engaging 
in  other  leisure  activities. 

11.  Sigmund  Folger,  “School  Reports  on 
TV,”  Elementary  School  Journal  (May, 
1953). 
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issues  are  available,  and  provide 
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on  specific  areas  of  education. 
Among  the  back  copies  now  avail¬ 
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Itsu*  Special  Subject  Area  Featured 
May,  1959  Reading 
April,  1959  Children’s  Interests 
March,  1959  Language  Disturbances 
February,  1959  The  Classroom 
Teacher 

January,  1959  Arithmetic 
December,  1958  Spelling 
November,  1958  Books  and  Interests 
October,  1958  Creative  Teaching 
September,  1958  Educating  the 
Gifted 

May,  1958  Reading  and  Study 
April,  1958  Health  and  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation 

March,  1958  Citizens  and  Their 
Schools 

December,  1957  Supervision 
April,  1957  Special  Education 
March,  1957  Tests  and  Measures 
February,  1957  Mutual  Concerns  of 
Parents  and  Teachers 
December,  1956  Personality  in  the 
Classroom 

November,  1956  Art  Education 
October,  1956  Speech  Education 
May,  1956  Reading  Comprehension 

Back  issues  are  extremely  limited, 
but  as  a  special  service  sell  for 
only  $1.00  each,  postpaid.  To 
order,  simply  send  a  list  of  the 
issues  you  desire,  together  with 
your  remittance  to: 

Circulation  Dept., 
EDUCATION, 

1720  E.  38th  St. 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 
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4.  Recognize  that  the  satisfactions 
obtained  from  TV  are  similar  to  those 
derived  from  the  movies,  the  radio  and 
comic  books.  Find  out  the  amount  of 
time  children  devote  to  each  activity 
and  the  types  of  presentations  they  se¬ 
lect.  Try  to  offer  constructive  individual 
and  group  guidance. 

5.  Strive  to  improve  the  offerings 
on  TV  and  the  radio.  There  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  parents  and  teachers  to 
participate  in  a  national  movement 
aiming  at  the  presentation  of  better  TV 
programs. 

6.  Help  children  develop  more  effi¬ 
cient  reading  habits  and  skills  so  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  act  of  reading  as 
well  as  the  results.  Study  their  various 
interests.  Try  to  provide  an  assortment 
of  reading  materials  to  satisfy  and  ex¬ 
tend  wholesome  interests.  The  fact  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  our  children  state 
that  they  read  less  than  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  TV  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
many  parents  and  teachers.  However, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  about  the 
same  per  cent  read  more  now.  But  there 
is  much  to  be  accomplished  for  those 
who  read  less.  In  this  group  there  are 
potentially  able  students,  whose  reading 
skills  have  not  been  fully  developed  or 
whose  interest  in  reading  has  not  been 
awakened. 

In  home  as  well  as  in  school,  parents 
and  teachers  should  strive  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  wide  reading. 


Although  TV  is  not  often  the  cause  of 
poor  reading,  it  does  offer  a  real  tempta¬ 
tion  for  children  who  read  poorly  to 
escape  into  a  pleasant,  effortless  pas¬ 
time,  For  other  children,  televiewing 
may  consume  too  much  of  their  time 
and  lead  to  little  development  or  prog¬ 
ress.  But  TV  can  become  an  asset  if 
parents  and  teachers  will  attempt  not 
only  to  help  children  read  better,  but 
also  to  encourage  them  to  associate 
reading  with  interests  engendered  by 
worth-while  presentations  on  TV.  Thus 
TV  need  not  be  a  hability. 

To  offset  the  threat  of  TV  to  reading, 
both  parents  and  teachers  can  make 
positive  contributions.  Parents  can  help 
by  setting  a  good  model  for  children  to 
emulate.  If  they  turn  frequently  to  books 
for  information  and  pleasure,  if  they 
read  children’s  stories  aloud  and  show  a 
liking  for  books,  their  children  will 
probably  conclude  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  read  and  will  in  turn  learn  to  enjoy 
reading.  If  parents  plan  family  recrea¬ 
tion  that  includes  reading,  televiewing 
and  other  activities,  most  children  will 
be  led  to  assimilate  TV  in  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  and  individually  suitable  pro¬ 
gram  of  leisure  activity.  If  TV  programs 
are  discussed  as  a  basis  for  the  selection 
of  books,  children  undoubtedly  wiU  read 
more.  And  if  parents  and  children  to¬ 
gether  build  home  libraries  and  go  to 
the  pubhc  library,  the  possible  ill  effects 
of  tV  will  be  further  offset. 


"Then  you  should  say  what  you  mean,”  the  March  Hare  went  on. 

"I  do,”  Alice  hastily  replied;  “at  least — at  least  I  mean  what  I  say 
— that’s  the  same  thing,  you  know.” 

“Not  the  same  thing  a  bit!”  said  the  Hatter.  “Why,  you  might 
just  as  well  say  that  ‘I  see  what  I  eat’  is  the  same  thing  as  'I  eat  what  I 
see’!” 

— Lewis  Carroll,  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 


Leaders  in  Education  XIX 

CHARLES  COOMBS 

A  Spinner  of  Yarns  for  Children 


In  the  belief  that  all  leaders  in  educa¬ 
tion  need  not  be  in  the  specific  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  or  school  administra¬ 
tion,  we  present  this  month  a  writer — 
or,  if  you  will,  an  author — whose  works 
have  been  as  widely  read  by  sub-teens 
and  teen-agers  as  have,  perhaps,  the 
works  of  any  other  contemporary  writer 
of  material  for  youthful  readers. 

Charles  Coombs  is  a  native  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  now  resides  with  his 
wife  and  three  teen-age  children.  He 
attended  Culver  City  Grammar  School, 
where,  he  admits,  an  early  flare  for 
fictionalizing  and  daydreaming  started 


him  scribbling  imaginative  yarns,  which 
were  not  always  acceptable  as  homework 
assignments,  particularly  by  his  mathe¬ 
matics  teachers. 

Venice  High  School  and  Hemet  High 
School,  both  in  Southern  California, 
were  the  scenes  of  his  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  efforts.  “Efforts  is  the  correct  word,” 
he  says.  “Although  I  maintained  scho¬ 
lastic  standards  of  eligibility— essential 
to  my  playing  football,  basketball,  and 
baseball — I  was  still  spending  too  much 
time  whacking  out  imaginative  yarns.” 

Innocently  subsidized — before  pros¬ 
elyting  athletes  became  a  national  is¬ 
sue — ‘Chick’  attended  Rfverside  Junior 
College,  where,  in  1934,  he  received  his 
Associate  of  Arts  degree  and  his  letter- 
man’s  sweater,  “which  I  still  have,  al¬ 
though  it  no  longer  fits.” 

Three  years  of  working  as  the  world 
struggled  out  of  the  Depression,  and 
Chick  decided  that  store  clerking  and 
carpentering  were  not  his  oysters.  Nor 
did  the  long  hours  leave  time  or  energy 
for  writing — still  his  ambition,  albeit 
nebulous. 

Teaching,  he  reasoned  (naively!), 
might  leave  him  a  bit  of  this  needed 
time  and  energy  on  his  hands.  He  en¬ 
rolled  at  U.C.L.A,  as  an  English  major. 

“My  grades  were  adequate,”  he  says. 
“No  more.  But  I  did  meet  Eleanor.  For 
all  practical  scholastic  purposes,  in  fact, 
1  met  her  too  early  in  my  senior  year. 
Walpole,  Wordsworth  and  wooing  did 
not  quite  mix,  and  there  were  smatter- 
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ings  of  doubt — particularly  among  my 
professors — whether  teaching,  too,  was 
my  oyster.” 

The  darkening  war  clouds  settled 
that  question  before  the  ink  was  dry  on 
his  B.A.  sheepskin.  Defense  work.  Air¬ 
craft.  Three  children.  A  card  table  in  a 
closet,  and  back  to  writing — early  morn¬ 
ings,  late  nights. 

In  1940  Gx)mbs  sold  his  first  yarn. 
Five  dollars. 

“It  was  the  first  literary  olive  pried 
out  of  the  jar,”  he  recalls.  “The  rest  did 
not  come  easy.  They  simply  were  not  as 
difficult.” 

In  1945  Chick,  still  a  part-time 
writer,  turned  the  entire  output  from 
his  typewriter  to  the  youth  field — ^both 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  In  rapid  order 
he  ‘hit’  practically  every  national  youth 
publication  then  in  existence. 

In  1946,  after  a  family  conference  to 
figure  out  the  stretching  potential  of  a 
can  of  beans,  he  turned  to  full-time 
writing. 

“The  pressure  was  then  on,”  he  says. 
“I  wrote  them  and  sent  them  out.  The 
editors  seemed  to  like  red-meated  yarns 
— the  young  folks  demanded  them  that 
way.  The  wishy-washy  tale,  like  the 
dodo  bird,  was  on  the  road  to  extinction 
in  youthful  minds  and  reading  appe¬ 
tites.  I  wrote  literally  hundreds  of 
sports,  school  and  adventure  yarns.  I 
lost  count  shortly  after  the  four-hundred 
mark.  I  used  pen  names  to  squeeze  sev¬ 
eral  stories  and  articles  into  a  single 
issue.  Many  of  these  pieces  are  still 
‘working’  in  anthologies  and  textbooks 
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— something  I  view  with  considerable 
pride.” 

In  1948  his  first  book  was  published 
— a  collection  of  his  short  stories — 
titled  “Teen-Age  Adventure  Stories.” 
That  put  him  in  the  ‘book  business’.  His 
score  is  now  thirty-one  books  for  young 
readers,  with  “two  at  the  printer’s  and 
two  in  the  works.” 

“I’m  an  aviation  and  space  buff,” 
Coombs  admits.  “But  I  also  like  to  move 
around  in  subjects  such  as  railroading, 
circus,  mountaineering,  sports,  western, 
detective — the  works.  Keeps  a  fellow 
fresh.” 

Coombs  is  a  great  explorer  and  ob¬ 
server.  In  his  many  travels,  his  quick 
eye  is  alert  to  the  excitement  and  ad¬ 
venture  that  abound  everywhere.  Upon 
return  from  his  jaunts,  Coombs  sets  his 
imagination  and  typewriter  to  work  in 
producing  a  variety  of  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  pieces,  both  long  and  short.  In 
addition,  he  gives  frequent  talks  to 
groups  of  young  people  “in  order  to  try 
keeping  myself  and  them  at  least  slight¬ 
ly  abreast  of  these  fantastic  times.” 

Chick’s  aim  is  to  foster  curiosity  in 
young  readers.  Everything  he  does  is 
based  on  fact  and  careful  research. 
“Reading  per  se  is  great,”  he  says.  “But 
not  very  many  young  people  are  per  se 
readers.  I  try  to  whet  their  interest  in 
some  worth-while  subject  through  dra¬ 
matic  presentation.  If  I  succeed,  they 
will  pick  it  up  and  fill  in  the  encyclo¬ 
pedic  chinks  where  I  leave  off.” 

If  this  is  not  a  basic  part  of  educa¬ 
tion,  we  stand  corrected. 


WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Kindergarten  Education 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 
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During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  curriculum  guides  at  the  kinder¬ 
garten  level.  Apparently  school  admin¬ 
istrators  have  felt  the  importance'  of 
helping  kindergarten  teachers  crystallize 
their  thinking  so  that,  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  planning,  there  will  be  more  uni¬ 
formity  of  practice  throughout  the 
school  system.  It  makes  sense,  too,  that 
the  pooling  of  ideas  and  experiences  by 
such  action  will  improve  the  programs 
of  all  teachers  who  participate. 

Threading  throughout  most  of  the 
kindergarten  curriculum  guides  are  the 
following  principles  and  beliefs: 

1.  Instruction  in  the  kindergarten 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  program, 
not  a  “tacked-on”  segment.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  has  a  real  purpose  and  as  such 
should  have  a  clearly  defined  frame¬ 
work  which  reveals  its  philosophy,  its 
curriculum  content,  its  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures,  its  instructional  materials,  and 
its  methods  of  evaluating  progress. 

2.  The  kindergarten  largely  is  a 
readiness  period  in  which,  through 
many  interesting  and  realistic  experi¬ 
ences,  the  children  are  "readied”  for  the 
more  systematic  academic  work  of  the 
first  grade.  Outstanding  types  of  readi¬ 
ness  activities  are  those  which  build  a 
background  for  successful  experiences 
in  learning  to  read  the  printed  word. 


3.  A  high  percentage  of  the  daily 
programs  prepared  for  the  kindergarten 
day  (or  half  day)  do  not  list  many  of 
the  subject  areas  as  such.  Typical  titles 
include:  (1)  Arrival  Time;  (2)  Plan¬ 
ning  the  Day’s  Work;  (3)  Show  and 
Tell  Time;  (4)  Work-Play  Time;  (5) 
Snack  Time;  (6)  Group  Experience 
Period;  (7)  Music;  (8)  Outdoor  Play; 
(9)  Rest  Time;  and  (10)  Story  Time. 

4.  Children  in  the  kindergarten  are 
not  there  for  the  purpose  of  custodial 
care.  Instead,  when  properly  guided  by 
well-prepared  teachers  who  have  the 
“kindergarten”  point  of  view,  these  chil¬ 
dren  gain  important  concepts  and  mas¬ 
ter  certain  skills  which  are  foundation¬ 
al  for  work  that  lies  ahead.  Of  utmost 
importance,  too,  are  ( 1 )  the  wholesome 
self-images  which  are  being  developed, 
(2)  the  constructive  attitudes  toward 
others  which  are  fostered,  and  (3)  the 
work  and  play  habits  that  are  needed 
for  successful  living. 

It  w'ould  seem  a  very  wise  expendi¬ 
ture  for  any  school  system  to  obtain  a 
number  of  the  outstanding  curriculum 
guides  which  have  been  prepared  by 
other  systems.  Such  guides  are  a  rich 
mine  of  ideas  for  the  teacher  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  an  orientation  to 
some  of  the  better  programs,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  unique  practices  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 
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From  these  guides  local  teachers  obtain  make  distinctive  contributions  to  the  up- 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  which  of  grading  of  their  own  curriculums  and 
their  own  practices  seem  to  be  in  vogue  teaching  procedures, 
in  some  of  the  better  school  systems.  Following  are  a  number  of  curricu- 
They  also  discover  new  ideas,  materials,  lum  guides  which  would  be  valuable  re- 

and  teaching  techniques  which  can  sources  for  the  kindergarten  teacher: 

Alameda  County  Schools,  Alameda,  California.  Kindergarten  Guide,  1958. 

East  Whittier  City  Schools,  East  Whittier,  California.  Kindergarten  Curriculum — Teachers 
Guide,  1958. 

Palo  Alto  Public  Schools,  Palo  Alto,  California.  A  Teachers  Guide  for  Kindergarten,  n.  d. 
Redlands  Public  Schools,  Redlands,  California.  Guide  For  Kindergarten  Education  with  Em¬ 
phasis  on  Areas  of  Experience  in  Science  and  Social  Studies,  1959. 

San  Diego  County  Schools,  San  Diego,  California.  In  Our  Kindergarten,  1955. 

Downers  Grove  Public  Schools,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  Our  Kindergarten — A  Guide  for 
Teachers,  1957. 

Rockford  Public  Schools,  Rockford,  Illinois.  Handbook  For  Kindergarten  Teachers,  1956-57. 
Gary  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Indiana.  A  Kindergarten  Guide,  1958. 

Council  Bluffs  Public  Schools,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  A  Guide  for  Kindergarten  Teachers, 
1958. 

Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Kindergarten  Curriculum,  1958. 

Ottumwa  Public  Schools,  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  Kindergarten  Co-ordinating  Outline,  1958. 
Rochester  Public  Schools,  Rochester,  Minnesota.  Kindergarten  Course  of  Study,  1958. 
Akron  Public  Schools,  Akron,  Ohio.  Curriculum  Handbook,  1958. 

Cleveland  Heights  Public  Schools,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  Elementary  School  Course  of 
Study — A  Kindergarten  Guide,  1958. 

Warren  City  Schools,  Warren,  Ohio.  Let's  Go  To  Kindergarten,  n.  d. 

Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  A  Guide  to  Learning  Experiences 
in  Kindergarten,  n.  d. 

Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon.  Living  in  Our  Immediate  Environment,  1957. 
Clairton  Public  Schools,  Clairton,  Pennsylvania.  Course  of  Study — Kindergarten,  1957-58. 


o  NCE  upon  a  time  the  only  schools 
America  had  were  for  the  intellectually 
elite,  that  is,  for  those  who  easily 
learned  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  do 
arithmetic  problems.  Teachers  seemed 
to  believe  that  to  be  successful  in  the 
three  R’s  was  a  matter  of  the  will  and 
not  necessarily  of  the  intelligence;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  act  of  “not  learning” 


became  an  act  of  bad  behavior  and 
those  who  did  not  learn  well  were  pun¬ 
ished.  The  consequence  was  that,  as 
classes  of  children  progressed  through 
the  grades,  increasing  numbers  of  them 
became  hurt,  angry,  defeated,  frus¬ 
trated;  and  they  dropped  out.  Only  a 
small  percentage  survived  even  to  enter 
the  high  school,  and  a  still  smaller  per- 
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centage  managed  to  last  out  four  years 
of  high  school  to  graduate. 

Clearly  the  schools  were  screening 
institutions,  and  the  only  survivors  were 
those  blessed  with  much  native  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  at  least  average  intelligence 
with  a  lot  of  drive.  These  schools  lasted 
as  long  as  they  did  only  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  The  practice  was  based  upon  the 
“one-fourth  truth”  that  anybody  could 
learn  if  he  wanted  to  and,  hence,  not 
to  learn  was  not  to  want  to,  and  that 
was  bad.  No  pity  nor  much  attention 
need  be  wasted  on  those  who  did  not 
learn.  (2)  During  most  of  this  time 
children  were  employable,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  consequence  of  a  large  drop-out 
rate  was  perhaps  good.  The  result  of  this 
rough  policy,  however,  since  the  ma¬ 
jority  dropped  out  disgusted,  was  an 
angry  attitude  toward  school  upon  the 
part  of  a  large  part  of  the  people.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  cruel,  old  maid  school  teach¬ 
er  was  developed,  and  such  ditties  were 
composed  to  be  sung  on  the  last  day  of 
school  as,  “No  more  papers,  no  more 
books,  no  more  teacher’s  nasty  looks.” 
Really  only  the  intellectually  elite  glad¬ 
ly  sang  the  nostalgic,  “School  days, 
school  days,  dear  old  golden  rule  days.” 

Many  people  hated  school,  and  they 
grudgingly  supported  it.  Gradually  in¬ 
dustry  became  more  mechanized,  chil¬ 
dren  were  unemployable,  and  they  sim¬ 
ply  had  to  stay  in  school.  Fortunately, 
research  and  study  began  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mind.  Men 
began  to  recognize  as  a  fact  what  they 


had  always  suspected  was  probably 
true;  that  is,  that  we  are  not  born  identi¬ 
cal,  that  just  as  there  are  differences  in 
height  and  native  ability  to  play  the 
piano  so  also  are  there  differences  in 
native  ability  to  learn  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  work  fractions. 

The  people,  finding  their  children 
unemployable  and  respectably  different, 
began  to  demand  their  birthright  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence;  that  is,  “All  men  are  created 
equal.”  They  began  to  demand  that  the 
meaning  of  that  birthright  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  lips  only  but  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  too.  That  is,  if 
men  are  created  equal,  then  men  must 
be  given  an  equal  chance  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves.  The  consequence 
was  that  all  boys  and  girls  became  wel¬ 
come  in  school.  Each  is  now  studied 
to  determine  what  his  limitations  and 
abilities  are,  and  an  honest  attempt  is 
made  to  offer  a  program  of  instruction 
suitable  to  each.  This  was  a  brave  new 
concept  and  naturally  there  was  much 
stumbling  around  at  the  beginning. 

Some  schools  merely  transferred  their 
attention  from  the  elite  to  the  average 
and  the  dull  and  let  the  elite  shift  for 
themselves.  Skill  in  meeting  individual 
differences,  however,  has  been  picked 
up;  and  Dr.  James  Conant’s  study  makes 
it  clear  that  the  comprehensive  high 
school,  which  is  the  school  to  which 
most  of  our  youth  go,  is  doing  its  job 
satisfactorily;  and  if  we  work  out  the 
changes  he  suggests,  it  will  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  serve  expertly. 


^JL^wo  illusions  persist  in  education 
today  which  obstruct  a  desirable  trend 
toward  more  flexibibty  in  instruction 
and  better  adaptation  to  the  talents  of 
individual  learners.  One  is  that  stub¬ 
born  old  concept  of  the  classroom  as  a 
place  where  all  the  pupils  do  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  The  other  is 
the  ancient  image  of  the  teacher  as  the 
sole  manager  of  all  that  happens. 

The  relatedness  of  these  two  illu¬ 
sions  is  of  course  apparent;  for,  if  the 
teacher  is  to  manage  all  of  the  activity 
of  the  classroom,  the  number  of  things 
that  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time 
must  be  limited.  Likewise,  the  greater 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  supervised, 
the  greater  becomes  the  strain  on  the 
supervisor,  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
rely  on  rigid  schedules  and  routine  les¬ 
son  learning. 

I  wish  that  I  could  predict  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  persistent  dreams  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  smaller  classes,  but  in  view  of 
the  mounting  increases  in  the  school 
population  and  the  multiplying  short¬ 
ages  of  classrooms  all  over  the  nation, 
it  would  be  a  rash  prediction,  it  seems 
to  me.  Teachers  must  look  elsewhere  for 
relief,  and  I  can  see  no  better  hope  than 
in  a  new  concept  of  classroom  manage¬ 
ment.  The  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
the  learning  program  must  be  shared  by 
all  who  take  part  in  it. 


When  genuine  planning  is  shared 
with  the  pupils,  some  interesting  new 
phenomena  appear.  Among  them  are  a 
quickening  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
learners  and  a  marked  rise  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  co-operative  responsibility. 
These  outcomes  are  most  fortuitous  be¬ 
cause  they  make  possible  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  a  third  inevitability:  the  de¬ 
mand  for  more  variety  and  multiplicity 
in  the  classroom  activities.  If  permitted 
to  do  so,  pupils  naturally  segregate  into 
groups  on  the  basis  of  special  interests. 
To  the  flexible  teacher,  this  is  exactly 
what  is  desired:  several  worth-while  ac¬ 
tivities  in  progress — at  least  a  part  of 
the  time.  But  to  make  such  variety  pos¬ 
sible,  responsibility  must  be  carried,  in 
part  at  least,  by  those  who  need  most  to 
develop  capability  in  it. 

It  takes  patience  and  practice  to  de¬ 
velop  the  capabihties  of  co-operative 
planning  and  of  competent  self-manage¬ 
ment.  And  it  takes  faith,  as  well,  in 
the  soundness  of  the  human  desires  and 
ambitions  that  pupils  manifest  under 
the  right  conditions  of  mutual  respect 
and  helpful  interdependence.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  happy,  eager  activity,  self- 
directed  toward  desirable  ends,  and  a 
growing  capabihty  in  the  achievement 
of  social  and  personal  aims.  If  I  were 
a  young  teacher,  I  should  certainly  move 
forward  onto  this  frontier. 
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1914.  By  James  Cameron.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Rinehart.  1959.  $3.95. 

In  1914  the  world  that  had  existed  since 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  one  hundred  years 
before,  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  murder 
of  an  Austrian  archduke  set  off  the  detona¬ 
tion  that  caused  an  upheaval  unprecedented 
in  the  memory  of  living  men.  In  this  interest¬ 
ing  book,  James  Cameron  recounts  the  events 
of  these  eventful  years.  The  events  leading 
up  to  the  war  and  the  personages  who  played 
major  roles  are  carefully  delineated.  The  first 
year  of  the  war,  too,  is  adequately  reported 
and  some  incisive  interpretations  are  made. 

— W.  P.  S. 

The  Battle  of  France.  By  Colonel  A. 
Goutard.  Foreword  by  Capt.  B.  H.  Liddell 
Hart.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Washburn.  1959. 
$4.00. 

This  authoritative  book  seeks  to  find  the 
reasons  for  the  utter  collapse  of  France  in 
those  sad  spring  days  of  1940.  The  author 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  French  army 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  two  world 
wars.  After  the  fall  of  France,  he  joined  the 
Free  French  forces  and  continued  to  fight 
until  the  Nazi  forces  were  completely  de¬ 
feated.  The  Colonel’s  thesis  is  that  the  de¬ 
feat  of  France  started  from  the  failure  of 
military  doctrine  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
conditions.  It  was  due,  above  all,  to  obsolete 
habits  of  thought  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  slow-motion  methods  of  World  War  I. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  French  forces  were 
every  bit  as  strong  as  the  Nazi  forces  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  Hitler  turned  to 
his  Panzer  divisions  and  his  Luftwaffe,  where¬ 
as  the  French  continued  to  rely  upon  the  un¬ 
broken  front  and  the  artillery. — W.  P.  S. 


Fire  at  Sea:  The  Story  of  the  Morro 
Castle.  By  Thomas  Gallagher.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Rinehart.  1959.  $4.00. 

The  awful  story  of  the  burning  of  the 
Morro  Castle,  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  is  told  by  Thomas  Gal¬ 
lagher  with  vividness  and  meticulous  accuracy 
in  this  dramatic  book.  The  Ward  Line’s  lux¬ 
urious  liner,  Morro  Castle,  was  on  the  home 
voyage  from  Havana  to  New  York  when,  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  that  she  was 
due  to  dock  at  a  Manhattan  pier,  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  fire  broke  out.  Only  a  few  hours  before 
the  discovery  of  the  flames,  the  ship’s  cap¬ 
tain  had  died  under  very  strange  circum¬ 
stances.  Was  the  fire  set?  Was  the  captain 
poisoned?  But  at  three  in  the  morning,  in 
driving  rain  and  a  violent  northeast  wind,  the 
ship  became  an  inferno.  Passengers  and  crew 
were  engulfed  in  flames  and  within  an  hour 
hundreds  were  dead  or  floundering  in  the 
wild  sea.  At  the  trials  which  followed,  the 
mystery  was  never  resolved.  With  more  evi¬ 
dence  gathered  over  the  years,  Mr.  Gallagher 
points  his  finger  at  the  culprit. — W.  P.  S. 

Knowledge  Is  Not  Enough.  By  Samuel 
B.  Gould.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Antioch 
Press.  1959,  $3.50. 

Samuel  B.  Gould  has  established  for  him¬ 
self  a  high  reputation  as  an  educational  lead¬ 
er.  For  more  than  five  years  now.  Dr.  Gould 
has  served  as  president  of  Antioch  College, 
and  during  these  years  he  has  demonstrated 
his  capacity  for  clear  and  forthright  expres¬ 
sion.  The  present  volume  includes  fifteen  of 
Dr.  Gould’s  best-received  addresses,  edited 
for  publication.  In  all  of  these  essays.  Dr. 
Gould  never  loses  sight  of  the  high  goals  of 
education  as  he  treats  of  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  facing  American  schools  and  colleges. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 


The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 


Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 


THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 


349  Lincoln  Street 


Hincham.  Mass. 


Name 


Address 
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CHILDHOOD  OF 
FAMOUS  AMERICANS 

THE  BtAUTIfUUr  STYUD 
SEST-SEUIN6  CHILDRtN’S  SERIES 


SPECIAL  SCf-OOL  F-RICc 


NOW  this  beautiful  new  school 
edition  is  available  to  ALL 
schools  at  the  moderate  price  of 
$1.32  each. 


Your  FAVORITE  Supplementary  Readers - 

NOW  -  -  In  a  NEW,  Modern,  Colorful  Format! 
NOW  -  -  More  Valuable  Than  Ever  Before! 


Just  wait  till  you  see  the  wonderful  change  in  your  favorite  CHILD¬ 
HOOD  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS  Series!  NEW  modern  design,  NEW' 
colored  illustrations  and  NEW'  titles  make  these  popular  Ixxiks  more  valuable 
than  ever! 

The  NEW'  “Pupil-Participation”  section  helps  the  pupil  find  more 
enjoyable  and  meaningful  activities — makes  the  story  seem  more  real!  The 
colorful  illustrations  and  NEW'  end-papers  make  the  books  even  more  appeal¬ 
ing.  The  NEW'  cover  designs  and  NEW'  more-readable  type  will  give  the 
student  even  more  desire  to  read  these  wonderful  stories! 

Send  for  the  complete  list  of  titles  available  and  order  your  complete 
set  of  CHILDH(X)D  books  now!  Or,  order  several  to  start  a  classroom 
library  of  unequaled  importance  and  merit! 

Educators  applaud  these  books — Teachers  find  new  TEACHING  IM¬ 
PACT — but,  best  of  all,  the  pupils  themselves  LOVE  these  IxKiks — the  finest 
and  best  in  Children’s  Literature — from  BOBIiS-MEIUULL  of  course! 


START  BUILDING  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  LIBRARY  OF 
CHILDHOOD  BOOKS  TODAY! 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc. 

1720  E.  38th  St.,  Dept.  EM 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

YES,  I  would  like  to  receive  more  information  about 
the  newly-styled  CHILDHOOD  OF  FAMOUS 
AMERICANS  Series.  Please  send  me  the  complete 
information  and  listing  of  ALL  110  titles! 


School  _ 


State  _ 


M  p .% N Y.  I\'C. 
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